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© ed Savior, “Go ye, and teach all na- 
§ tions.” 


= Our warrant to teach others the doc- 
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Matruew xxvi. 18, 19, 20. 
JAnd Jesus came and spake unto 
them saying, all power is given 
uuto me in heaven and in earth. 
Go ye, therefore, and teach all na- 
tions, baptising them in the name }; 
of the Father, and of the Son, | 
and of the Holy Ghost; teach- | 
ing them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and lo, Tam with you al- 
way, even unto the end of the 
world. Amen.” | 
These words are recorded in that | 
i 


book, which we call the Bible— 


the infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice, and they are the words of Him, 


=} on whom, as christians, our hope 


is fixed for eternal salvation. Yea, 
they are his last words which he 
spake to his disciples, and to us, 
while he was here upon the earth. 
In this solemn manner, he com 
manded and commissioned his a- 
The grand inquiry is, 
ought to be, have we complied with 


this positive injunction? As =| 


| postles—in this solemn manner he 


commands and commissions us. 
Whether we are ministers or chris 
tians, here is our commission and 
here is the command of our ascend- 


isters, we lay hold of it as our com- 


» mission—we quote itas our author- 


ity; and even as christians, this is 

trines and duties of the gospel. 

Have we then, obeyed to the extent | 

of our power? 
VOL. Ile 


My object is to point out the du- 
ty enjoined, with the motives and 
encouragements to perform it. 

I. the duty enjoined. 

This is, to “teach all nations.” 
We learn what is to be taught 
from parallel passages of scripture. 
In the gospel of Mark, the language 
is, “go, preach the gospel to every 
creature.”” In Luke—*that repent- 
ance and remission of sins should 
be preached, in his name, among all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” 
And from what is said of the doc- 
trines taught by the apostles, who 
must have understood their com- 
mission, we cannot be mistaken 
as to what is commanded to be 
taught in the text. Is is, “repent- 
ance toward God and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ.”—*“That men 
should repent and be converted, 
that their sins may be blotted out.” 
This implies that they are to be in- 
structed as to the nature and ex- 
tent of sin and their criminality— 
the justice of their final punish- 
ment—the impossibility of escap- 
ing on the ground of their own mer- 
it—everlasting salvation from sin 
through the blood of atonement, 
and the sanctification of the Spirit. 
These are to be exhibited to the 
view of all men, and so pressed 
home upon the conscience, as to in- 
duce them to flee from the wrath 
to come, and to obtain an inherit- 
ance in heaven. | 

The phrase “teaching them,” is 
thought to refer, also, to the further 
instruction of those who shall pro- 
fess themselves disciples in the par- 
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licular doctrines and duties of the 
christian religion. 

The extent of the duty inculca- 
ted, is not limited toany particular 
place, or places, as if we are to 
fix ourselves like statues, and in- 
struct those individuals only who 
are disposed to come for imstruc 
tion. It is as broad as the earth. 
The command is, “go and teach | 
all nations”’—“go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel io every 
ereature.”’ 

In additicn to the reasons often 
suggested, that this command re- 


spects all christians, T would men- | 


tion another. The last appearance 
of our Lord before his ascension, 
was, to five hundred brethren at 
once. These, surely, were not all 
apostles or ministers. It is proba 
ble the command was then given. 
To contribute, so far as we are able, 
in any way or m: inner, to the pro- 
vress of the gospel, is a compliance 
with the command. 

lI. The motives to obey, are nu 
merous, and awful as e ternity. 

1. It is the command of Christ. 
if he ever gave a command, there is 
evidence to > believe thisisone. Ihe 
nature and design of his advent ;— 
his sufferings and ministry ;—his 
universal benevolence ;—the rela- 
tion in which we stand to him and 
to one another,—and the means we 
have been of spreading the infection 
of sin through the world ;—renders 
it reasonable to expect, that such a 
command would be given: and, it 
is given, in words so pli Lin and posi 
iive, that no one can wrest them, or 
pretend ignorance of their import. 
This then is, and ever ought to be 
considered, a sufficient motive to 

make exertions for the spread of the | 
gospel. To neglect the duty longer, 
not only our consciences and our 
brethren, but even infidels would 
justly reproach us; and in prefer. 
ring the charge of infidelity, diso- 
bedience, and insincerity, against 
us, they need only read ‘this “short | 


| 
| 
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|| sentence, “Go ye into all the world, 
|| and preach the gospel to every crea 

| ture,”’ and we should be stung with 
| guilt, and covered with shame, for 
| our disobedience to the command of 
our Divine Redeemer. 

| 2. There isa promise that Christ 
shall have a seed to “serve him” 
| from allnations. In him who “shall 
| turn away ungodliness from Jacob,” 

| shall the Ger stiles trust. He is ap- 
| pointed to “be for salvation unto the 
iends of the earth.”? Saith the Fa- 
ther, ‘ask of me, and I will give thee 
the heathen for an inheritance, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for 
| @ possession.” 

The means by which these prom- 
ises are to be fulfilled, and by which 
people from “all nations & tongue 5” 

are to be saved, are the preaching 
| of the guspel. Said Pau! to the 
| Corinthians, “lt have begotten you 
| through the gospel.” As this was 
ithe great instrument of salvation 
| then, soitisnow; and though “mul- 
| titudes, which no man can number,” 


erace, by means of the gospel, whe 
shall give “glory, and honor, and 
| praise to him who hath loved and 
saved them by his blood, is, it would 
seem, a motive sufficient to cal! 
| | forth our exertions to go into all the 
world, and proclaim salvation to ev- 
| ery creature. 

lf the gospel is preached in 
i eee to the command of Christ, 
it affords the most rational ground 
| 





1] 
| 
| 





to hope for the salvation of men. 
Should we admit that God does 
save some from among the heathen, 
by means of the. light of nature; 
still, it must be acknowledged, that 
the preaching of the cross is the 
most rational—the most efficacious 
means. The promise is, “They 
that call on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved.” But how shall 
they call on him in whom they have 
not believed? How shall they believe 
ie him of whom they have not 


heard? and how shall they hear 
without a preacher? 


are to be brought into a state of 
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The little evidence we have, if|| 
any, that souls are saved without | 
ihe gospel, and the clear evidence 
civen that they are saved by means 
of it, is a motive that should lead 
us to send the gospel to all people. 

Not that we believe all will be sa- 
ved to whom it is sent; but some, 
and many more than was ever saved 
without it. But where is the evt- 
dence that any are saved without 
the gospel? None of this descrip- 
tion have we seen, who loved and 
served God. As yet, our missiona- 
ries have not found them; and the 
scriptures say, “where no vision is, 
the people perish.” Let this be an- 
other motive to obey the command 
in question. 

4. The success which has at 
tended those who have acted in obe- 
dience tothis command. affords us a 
motive to go and do likewise. In 
the morals, “the hopes, and spiritual, 
and even temporal comforts of those 
who have the gospel, and those wha 
have not, there has always been a 
marked difference. Compare the 
emigrants into this country with the 
aborigines—E furope with Asia, and 
Africa—Christendom with the hea- 
then world, and say, in view of this 
mighty contrast, whether no suc- 
cone has accompanied the preach. | 

ing of the gospel. Hfow grand and | 
vlorious has it been, where minis 
ters and christians have acted as | 
nere idlers, rather than faithful and || 
laborious servants of Jesus Christ 
| 
| 
i} 
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But turn to the age of the apos- | 
‘les. The word was then faithfully | 
and plainly preached, and what was 
the result? “Multitudes were turn 
ed from dumb idols to the living | 
Grod.”? At Jerusalem, the fruit of a | 
few hours’ labor, was the conver- || 
sion of about three thousand souls. | 
in a day or two after, the number of | 
‘e church was five thousand, andi | 
subsequent to thjs, so numerous | 
were the converts to christianity || 
that no account is given of their| 
“umber. When we how | 


consider 


| commandments.” 


| ic indolence. 
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those mighty barriers—the prejudi- 
ces of the Jews—the deep depravi- 
ty, superstition, and ignorance of 
the Gentiles, gave way before the 
preachers of the cross; We are as- 
tonished at their success, and are 
better prepared to understand the 
declaration of their enemies— 
“These that have turned the world 
up side down are come hither also.” 

If such was the success of the 
primitive teachers of christianity, 
have we reason to expect much less 
now, if we engage in the work with 
the same ardor and determination 
to carry the gospel to every crea- 
ture? ‘To argue from our past suc- 
cess is unfair. Let us first cast off 
our sloth, and “take te ourselves the 
whole armor of God,” and put on 
the zeal of the apostles, before we 
conclude that the same success will 
not attend the same means now, 
which was witnessed then. 

Among other things, our faith, 
love and obedience, are tested by 
what we do in reference to this’ 
command. Do we believe it is the 
command of Christ? Do we love 
him? Do we intend to obey him? 
Then let us prove .our sincerity by 
actual obedience. “Ye are my 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I com- 
mand you. If ye love me, keep my 
The christian 
graces are not to be resolved int 
mere mental exercises. ‘They are 


| not to be referred exclusively to 


the heart. “Faith without works is 
dead,” and equally dead is that 
love which can live only in “seraph- 
°5 
6. it is for the honor of chris- 
tians to make an effort to deliver 
the world from sinand ruin. Satan 
aiid his agents have done much, and 
are still vigilant and active in de- 
stroying the souls of men; and shall 
| the children of God sleep while 
this mighty destruction is going ont 
The Lord Jesus has come, “and has 
laid down his: life, and perform- 
ed the most difficult part of redeem 
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ing sinners. What remains for us, 
is only to go and publish this glori- 
ous truth to the ends of the earth. 
We have only to tell dying men, 
that they may have lifej—we have 
only to say, “he that believeth and is 
baptised shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned;’—~ 
we have but to “preach repentance 
and remission of sins, in his name, 
among all nations; and while we 
linger the enemy is sowing the seeds 
of corruption, which will spring up 
and bring forth an harvest of death. 
While we slumber and sleep, souls 
for which the Savior died, are rush- 
ing by thousands into the eternal 
pit. For the honor of our master, 
and for our own honor as his disci- 
ples, we must awake. The strong 
hold of Satan must be assailed, 
his fortress demolished, his king- 
dom destroyed, and the glory of our 
Emanuel fill the earth. 

7. The Omniscient Savior 
knows whether we obey his com- 
mand or not. This is another mo- 
tive. As he now remembers what 
he has said in our text, so he will 
remember it in the day of judg- 
ment. “Lf know thy works,” said 
he to the church in Sardis, and 
whether we are ministers or private 
christians, his eye is upon us, and 
he knows how we act in regard to 
the command in question. | 

8. But let us look to Calvary 
for a motive. Yonder, brethren, 
hung our lord and master. There 
he groaned, and bled, and died. 
For whom? For you and me—for 
a world of sinners. “There he tast- 
ed death for every man.”? There he 
drank the “bitter cup.’? There he 
“trod the wine press alone,” and 
just before he bowed his head in 
death, and ascended to glory, he 
said, ‘ go, therefore, ard teach all na- 
tions.”’ Let then the cross bea 
motive to exertion; and from it, as 
the centre of our hope, we must 
draw our energy and zeal, or there 
will be no success. 


SS 


Close by the side of the cross 
stand the holy apostles. Let their 
example encourage us to obey the 
command. They watched, they 


prayed, they taught “in season and | 
out of season,” by night and by day, | 


in Jerusalem, in the temple, in the 
synagogues,and from house to house: 


—<drinking deep of the spirit of | 


their master; their zeal was bound- 
ed only by the limits of the world. 
With the rapidity of an eagle’s 
flight, they went from place to place, 


from nation to nation, regardless of § 


danger and opposition, declaring 


the glad tidings of salvation, and § 
finally ascending to heaven amid | 
the flames of martyrdom. And now, | 


on the holy hill of Zion, receiving 
the divine plaudit, “well done good 
and faithful servants,” they seem to 
beckon us to go forward and carry 
on the work which they began, till 
all nations shall obey from the heart, 


that form of doctrine contained in | 


the gospel. 

9. We have a strong arm on 
which to depend—the arm of Christ. 
To encourage his disciples to obey 


the command in the text, he said, | 
“All power is given unto me in hea- | 


ven and in earth—go, therefore.” 
By “heaven and earth,” is here 
meant the universe; and, if by the 
word “power,” is meant authority, 
(which undoubtedly is its meaning) 
then we understand him to say, that 
the authority or right to govern the 


aos ee 


whole universe is committed to him. | 
This surely implies his divinity; for, | 


were he not absolutely divine, how 
could he sway the scepter of the 
universe? He, then, who has author- 
ized and commanded us to go and 
teach all nations, has power suffi- 
cient to ensure us success, and to 
bring us off victorious over earth 
and hell. 

Again—We are assured of his 
presence and aid. “And lo, 1 am 
with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.”? Whatever be our 
doubts or fears, here is sufficient t 
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semove them. 
in our hand, we may go to the hea- 
then and say, we come in the name 
and by the authority of the Lord of 
heaven and earth, “Repent ye, there- 
fore, and be converted, that your 
sins may be blotted out;” “and lo,” 
he is present to make his word as 
the “fire and as the hammer,” to 
break down Jewish infidelity, and 
Gentile superstition, and to deliver 
ihe purchase of his blood, “though 
their covenant be made with death 
and their agreement with hell.” 

One more motive. Whether we 
have labored in a public or private 
capacity, in the vineyard of our 
Lord, soon, if christians, we shall 
all be in heaven. As ministers, we 
shall shortly for the last time read 
our commission. As_ christians, 
soon for the last time, we shall hear 
the command on earth. Think 
how we shall feel, when we lay our 
commission at the feet of him who 
vave it, and compare what we have | 
done, with what we might have 
done, and with our talents and ob- 
ligations! 

IMPROVEMENT. 
1. Our subject solemnly addres. 
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With this promise || hallowed hands to touch the ark of 


God. 

2. By their voluntary profession, 
as wellas by the command of Christ, 
christians stand pledged to devote 
their talents and property, and to 
do all in their power for the salva- 
tion of their fellow men. Christ, in 
giving his life for us, has told us that 
nothing is too dear to be withheld, 
when the moral condition of the 
world requires it. As he loved us 
even unto death, so let his example 
say how much we ought to love those 
who are perishing for lack of vis- 
ion. 

As we are called christians on 
account of our resemblance to 
Christ, and devotion to his cause, so 
let us either give up all pretensions 
to our holy character, and say we 
are infidels or heathen, or act ac- 
cordingly. “Go” is the command, 
“go into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature.”” As 
| you dread the eternal displeasure of 
| him who holds in his hand the keys 
ie life and death; here is authority 
with which you must not trifle. 
Are you not ministers of the gos- 
| pel? This is no excuse. If you 


ses those who enter the ministry | withhold any thing which would 


from motives of private emolument, | 
popularity, or worldly honor. The 
design of Christ in commissioning 


eee to improve the ‘moral condition 


| of the world, you are guilty of dis- 


| obedience -to the divine command. 


any man to preach his gospel, is | 
foreign from such selfishness; it its 
grand, honorable, and benevolent. 
Tt i is to bring home to glory, “a mul 
titude which no man can number, 
out of every nation, and tongue, || 
and people.” It is to build upa 
kingdom on earth “of righteousness 
and. peace,” which shall 1 never have | 
Be 
| 


3. Our subject informs us‘as to 
| the best means of conviction. As 
| touching this matter, he who knows 
| the hearts of sinners has given the 
best direction. Teach them. Place 
before them divine truth. Other 
means have been suggested and pur- 
sued by some, who: have inadvert- 
ently overlooked their instructions: 
but ‘they have failed of success. 

Preach the word,” said Paul te 
Timothy. Let this word be faith- 
fully taught, and there need be ne 
fear but God will bless the means of 
his own appointment. 
| To conclude—Brethren, you have 

heard the great command of our 
Divine Redeemer. Have we done 





anend. It is to overthrow the em- 
pire of darkness by the simple, yet 
efficacious means of teaching mI 
world the doctrines, duties and con 
solations of the gospel. He, who | 
has in view other objects, and is ac- | 
tuated by other motives, is unwor- 
thy the ‘sacred office; and it is at || 
his peril, if he reaches forth his un- 
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all that we could in obedience to this 


command? It becomes us solemnly 
|e to examine ourselves as to this mat- 
ay ter, as in the presence of God, and 
i in view of the judgment. Say not 
that this subject is mistimed. It is 


always in order. It is always pro- 
per to speak of that which lay so 
near the heart of Christ, that, if 1 


may be allowed the expression, he | 


vas unwilling to go to heaven until 
he had given them this solemn 

charge. Mistimed! then it must be 
hecause there are no miisters*— | 


contained in the first four com- 
no friends of Jesus present. W ere || mandments; where the due wor- 
this the fact, truly lL might say, “Ll ! ship of God is solemnly enjoined | 


have labored in vain and spent my 
strength for naught.” But this will 
. not be pretended. Here are some, 
we hope many, who will one day 
meet around the throne of God, to 
unite in the “Song of Moses and the | 
Lamb.” ‘Then hear, once more, 
the charge of the Great Head of the 
church, “ All power is given unto me 
in aoe & in earth. ‘Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations, baptising 
an in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Teaching them to observe all things || 
waatadever | have commanded you: 


and lo, Lam-with you alway, eve u 
unto the end of the world. Amen.’ 
* This sermon was pre ached atthe open- 
x of Oneida Presbytery, Feb. 1825. 
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‘the Ctica Christian Repository. 
IN THE DESIGN AND UsE OF ‘THE 
TREMONIAL LAW. 
mn a ne ia 
Fis laws of the Jews are com- 
snonty divided inte the moral, cere- 


nai il, and judicial. This a Civ ision, 

igh not made expressly tu Scrip 
cure, is sufficiently accurate; as It 
whole civil and || 
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of the Ceremonial Law. 


| nations;—that part of the judicial, 
| which results directly from the mor- 
| al law, ts as binding as the moral 
law itself;—but the ceremonial was 
| confined particularly to the He- 
| 
| 
| 
i} 


brews, and of course its obligations | 


ceased when the design of its insti- 
tution was fulfilled. 

‘The ceremonial law is that which 
prescribes, and regulates the duties 
to be performed in the worship of 
God. arises out of 


it of course, 


} that part of the moral law, which is | 





It of course may 

all the preparatory meas- 
| ures necessary to the actual wor- 
ship of God, and directs all the 
| ceremonies and rites which he will 
be pleased to accept in his wor- 
ship;—since the particular rites 
which will be acceptable to God, 
/are not discoverable 


j} upon all men. 
include 









I 


itive institution. These rites and 
ceremonies may aiso vary in difler- 
ent ages of the world; 
nothing in the nature of things, 
| which would recommend one set of 
|, ceremonies in preference to anoth- 
| er, it may please God, when the ob- 
ject for which they were instituted 
11s accomplished, to suspend or a- 
| bolish them, and institute others, ac- 
1 cording as the particular aspect of 
| his church, or some particular de- 
'velopement of his great designs, 
may demand. Accordingly in dif- 
| ferent ages of the church, different 
ceremonies have been ee 
| each acceptable to God, and each 
i hable to be succeeded by others, be- 
ie ause they depend for acceptance 
|entirely on — appointment, 
vand may therefore be altered by the 
same authe yrity which first imposed 
| them. 
| It is not now our particular ob- 
|| ject to enquire into the origin of cer- 
|| emonies, or whether they were ori- 
i ginally of Divine appointment; ye' 


by reason, and § 
must therefore be the object of pos- | 


since there is 
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, few remarks on this may serve | 


+y illustrate their use, and the | 


propriety of their appointment. It 
seems probable to us, that the em- | 
ploy ment of rites and ceremonies In | 
ihe worship of God, arises from the | 
original constitution of man. A | 
ho ly being, made after the image of | 
God, and in a state of pr obation, is | 


bouud by necessity to the worship | 


of God. Whether this be perfor m- 
ed at regular stated times, or wheth- 
er, it be the constant employment 
of his being, itis difficult to con- 
ceive how this could be performed 
without some rites and ceremo- 
nies, either depending oa the Di- 
vine appointment, or the result of 
his own inquiries. 
to Adam was given a Sabbath for 
the express worship of God. Now 
whatever might have been the du- 
‘ies of this day, something active 
must have been performed in wor- 
ship;—what that was, must either 
have been communicated by Divine 
revelation, or resulted from the con- 
stituted nature of a holy being — 
ftowever this may have ‘been, it is 
certain, that rites in religion enter 
largely into the constitution of a sin- 
ful being. Such a being had ofien- 
ded his creator: and must be con- 
scious, if his powers are exercised, 
that God cannot be accessible in the 
same way by him, as by a being de- 
void of sin. Accor dingly the very 
first inquiry will be, whether God 
can be rendered propitious: or whe- 
ther in consequence of some rite 
or oblation, he would be pleased to 
look over the offence, and receive 
the offender into favor. These rites 
and oblations, without some Divine 
intimation would almest infallibly 
be wrong: because man is too 


r- 
ig 


norant of “the Divine nature, and the | 


Divine requirements, to determine 
amidst the thousand possible things, 
which might be devised, which “of | 
them, or whether any would be ac- 
ceptable to God. The nature of | 


the ceremony, and the value of the | mere positive appointment, 
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offering, would be exactly in pro- 
portion to his sense of the Divine 
displeasure; if this feeling were 
'deep, the offering would be. propor- 
| tionably costly and precious: if 
slight, he would imagine that God 
would be appeased, and his favor 
regained by a less pompous or less 
expensive ‘sacrifice. To resort to 
no such offering would be a viola- 
tion of an acknowledged principle 
in our nature; that is, that a man 
will use all the means in his power 
to avoid some impending danger.— 

‘These things imply indeed a knowl- 
edoze of Divine things; but only 
such a knowledge, as is actually 
possessed by man in his fallen state, 
and which is necessary to constitute 


him a renponetity agent. These 
remarks are » agreable to fact. EKv- 


ery nation has in some form or oth- 
er produced offerings to appease 
the wrath of God. These offerings 
ihave been, universally, sacrifices; 
I and in proportion to the apprehen- 
sions of Divine wrath, has been the 
expense of these offerings. A unt- 
versal custom must have a common 
source: and the source of these sac- 
rifices must have been the nature of 
man himself, and his conviction 
| that God would require an expia- 
tion fer sin. And here, by the way, 
if man bad no such settled convic- 
tion of the necessity of a propitiato- 
ry sacrifice to appease the wrath of 
God; and if such a sacrifice was 
not right and just in itself, and 
therefore demanded by infinite jus- 
tice, we call upon the Socinian, and 
we have a right to call on him, to 
tell us on what known and acknowl- 
edged principle of human nature, it 
has happened that all men in eve- 
ry age, have felt the necessity of 
such a sacrifice, and have regarded 
the offering of these expensive obla- 
tions, as entering into the very es- 
sentials of their religion. An in- 
| stitn tion in the beginning of the 
world having no other authority,than 
and 
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nothing corresponding to it in the 
nature of man, must in a few gen- 
erations have been forgotten. No 
good reason can be given, why men, 
when they forget every thing else 
about God, should keep in perpetu- 
al remembrance, at the expense of 
every other thing which they hold 
dear and sacred, a mere positive in- 
junction; whatever typical refer- 
ence the institution might have had, 
or whatever might have been the 
design of it. Accordingly such is 
the representation given in Scrip- 
ture. Cain and Abel brought offer- 
ings to the Lord. Here is no men 

tion made of any preceding posi- 
tive institution. The whole narra- 
tive leads us to suppose that it was 
a voluntary offering without previ- 
ous appointment. The offering of 
Abel was an offering of blood; that 
of Cain the fruits of the ground. 
Abel had probably been directed to 
bring a bloody sacrifice in prefer- 
ence to any other, as typical of the 
great sacrifice. For without this 
Divine intimation, the offering of 
the wool or the fat,—as the Socini- 
ans sunpose it was—or some offer- 
ing less costly. Certainly without 
some such divine intimation, it 
would be difficult to conceive how 
the life of one of God’s inoffensive 
creatures, could be an acceptable 
atonement for the guilt of man.—- 
From this acceptance of the offer- 
ing of Abel, has, probably arisen the 
universal preference, which is given 
by the heathen to bloody offerings. 
The making of oblations to God, a- 


rises from the nature of man:—the || tinct from all other nations. 
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typical, or distinctive, as he may see 
proper. Such it _— to us were 
the ceremonies of the J ews:—arising 
from the nature of man; and direc- 


ted by infinite wisdom to the parti- 


cular objects in view. 
Their design is our next inquiry, 
And here I would observe that the 
information on this subject in the 
laws of Moses, is very scanty. It 
does not appear to have been any 
part of the design of that great Jew- 


ish Legislator, to communicate to | 


the Israelites the true nature of the 
laws which he gave them. He had 
clearly established his divine mis- 


sion by miracles; and gave them @ 


their peculiar customs and institu- 
tions established alone upon the au- 
thority of God. We are left there- 
fore to infer their nature and their 
use from what we know to have 
been the great leading design in their 
civil and religious economy;—and 
especially from the explanation of 
them given in the New Testament. 
This remark we shall have occasion 
to repeat hereafter. 

To enter into an examination of 
every particular ceremony institu- 


ted by Moses, would be an endless | 


task; besides that,in our conclusions 
with regard to a large portion of 
them, our only guide would be vague 
conjecture. We shall therefore 
confine our remarks to two or three 
general principles, which run thro’ 
the Mosaic ritual. 

The first design of the ceremo- 
nies of the Jews, which we shall 
mention, was to preserve them dis- 
This 


particular circumstance of selecting | was, however, merely subordinate to 
bloody offerings in preference to all || other, and greater ends; since the 
others, from the acceptance of A- || mere circumstance of keeping them 


bel’s offering. 


[t seems probable || distinct from other nations, would 


that sacrifice arises from the fal. || have been in itself, no object wor- 
thy of a divine lawgiver; or that 


len condition of man: that the on- 


ly control which God has ever ex- | 


ercised over it, is to select and di- 
vect such particular ceremonies as 
will be acceptable to him; and to 
emplov them for as many purposes, 








mighty array of pomp and ceremo- 
nies, which were instituted, unless 
there had been some great object to 
be accomplished by it. This dis- 
tinction was, therefore, merely a 
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mean to accomplish some great ends; 
and these great ends were to be ob- 
tained by some institutions which 
would effectually secure them from 
mingling with other nations. The 
oreat leading principle of the Mo- 
saic economy, was the maintenance 
of the worship of one God, in oppo- 
sition to the Polytheism of the age. 
The world was then universally 
idolatrous;—or devoted to the wor- 
ship of many Gods. This was at 
that time the common sense of man 


© kind, in the same manner as the doc- 


trine of the Divine unity is now the 
common sense of Christians, and 


®*Mohammedans; and to introduce 


aud defend at that time the doc 

trine of the Divine unity, would ap- 
pear as absurd as do now the doc. 
trines of Polytheism. Hence may 
be seen the necessity of those strict 
and effectual preventatives, which 
Moses instituted, to keep them un- 
affected by the contagion of the age; 
and the necessity of that pomp and 
solemnity in the Mosaic ritual to 
keep up in the minds of the people 
the knowledge of this fundamental 
truth. it may be worthy of remark 
here, that the ground on which God 
claims his right of being wership- 
ped alone, was the fact that he had 
brought them from the land of E- 
gypt, “Il am Jehovah thy God, who 
brought the out of Egyptian bond. 
age.”’? The conclusion immediate- 
ly follows, “thou shalt have no oth- 
er gods before or with me” The 
principle which Moses afterwards 
recognizes, Deut. iv. 35—39, that 
they were to worship Him alone be- 
cause he was the God of Heaven, 
and the Creator of all things, would 
have been too abstract, and too 
much unconnected with any thing 
which they had seen or experien- 
ced, to have had any material influ- 
ence upon them. He grounds his 
claim, therefore on what they had 
witnessed. I havebrought you from 
the land of bondage, therefore know 
‘hat none of the gode of the hea- 
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then can hear or save, but that I a- 
lone have supreme claims to your 
worship. 

The New Testament i3 abun- 
dantly clear, that one great design 
of the ceremonies of the Jews 
was topreserve them a distinct 
people; as the Qld is that the 
great fundamental principle of the 
Mosaic economy was the worship 
of one God. Paul, speaking of the 
Jews and Gentiles, Eph. il. 14—15, 
says, “For he is our peace, who hath 
made both one, and hath broken 
down the middle wall of partition 
between us, having abolished in his 
flesh the enmity; even the law of 
commandments contained in ordi- 
nances;—so making peace.” And 
again, Col. ii. 14, speaking of the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles into the 
church, he says, “And you being 
dead in your sins, hath he,” that ts 
Christ, “quickened,—blotting out 
the hand writing of ordinances a- 
gainst us which was contrary to us, 
and took it out of the way, naliing 
it to his cross. From these passa- 
ges it is abundantly evident, that 
the ceremonies of the Jews, were 
designed to be a wall of partition 
between them and the Gentiles.—+ 
And the object of this division could 
only have been to keep up the wor- 
ship of one God, and to prepare the 
way for another dispensation. And 
if we examine the particular cere- 
monies instituted for this purpose, 
we shail find that they were admira- 
bly adapted to this object, being al- 
most all of them in direct opposition 
to some prevailing practice among 
the Gentiles. Accordingly Mai- 
monides,* the great oracle among 
the Jews, undertaking to give a rea- 
son for the ceremonial law, against 
those who maintained that these 
rites were established without any 
reason, scarce mentions one sacri- 
fice, or rite, or remarkable custom, 
which obtained among the Jews, 


*See Sermons at the Boyle Lecture, Vol. 
1, p. 682, fol. 
6 
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without contrasting it with some || tact with other nations, and thence. 


idolatrous practice ” which obtained 
among the surrounding nations.— 
WwW hat was the exact amount of these 
distinguishing ceremonies, or what 
particular ones were exclusively 
designed to separate them from oth- 
er nations, itis impossible now to 
say. It is probable that many of 
them were instituted for a double 
object,—distinctive and typical; or 
rather that the typical ceremonies 
answered a double purpose, since 
all that God instituted as a shadow 
of other things, would of course be 
different from the rites of the hea 
then, and would, of course, serve to 
keep up the distinction between 
them. Take as an instance the 
Paschal lamb. Bloody sacrifices, 
and even lambs, might be offered 
by the heathen;—but the particular 
circumstances in which it was offer- 
ed—the selection—the persons of- 
fering—and the ceremonies used in 
the sacrifice, ail which were ap- 
pointed by God himself, and which 


not in itself sufficient to distin. 
| 


forward observed, and proselytes 


required to conform to It. It ig 


manifest however that this rite, was. 


guish them from all other people~— 


Ieht sael was circumcised as well av 


Isaac—KEsau as well as Jacob, and 
it has been observed by their de. 
scendants in all ages. I[t is there. 
fore obvious that no single ceremo. 
ny, could have been sufficient ty 
have constituted an infallible dis. 


| tinction between them, and othe 


| 
| 
| 


peop! e,since all other sing/e ceremo- 


nies might have been practised by] 
It was! 


the surrounding nations. 
the sum of the Mite ritual;—the 
ceremonies combined, which Kep: 


them distinct from other people. —§ 


However much other nations might 
have adopted some particular rite, 
the whole would not have been adop.- 
| ted. The vast train of minute pro- 
ceedings, in their ceremonies; and 
the connexion which they had with 
the civil and religious polity of the 


were therefore essential to the right | Jews, would have forever prevented 
offering of the sacrifice —though it | their adoption & continuance, unless 
might ty pify another order of things: | the corresponding part of the cere- 


would constitute an effectual line of | 
distinction between them and all 
other people, and so of the other sac- 
rifices. 

The most prominent ceremony 
designed merely as distinctive, was 
undoubtedly circumcision. As this 
was in its very institution a great 
dividing line between them, and oth- 
er nations, it may be proper to close 
this part of the subject by offering 
a few remarks upon it. Though 
this was not of Muses, “but of the 
Fathers,” itis evident that it was 
designed by God asa distinguish- 
ing ceremony. Noah and his pos 
terity served God: without it; but 
when God in Abraham chose a pe- 
culiar people to himself, we find this | 
rite instituted. Accor dingly it was 
observed strictly until the’ depar 


| 
| 
| 
} 
\ 





|mony had been ‘adopted; s—and no 
;nation would have adopted these 
| expensive and troublesome rites, as 
they would have been ignorant oi 
their true design; and to them, they 
would have wanted the only sanc- 
tion, which could give reception 
permanency to them among the Jews 
—the authority of God. 





pears probable, that in circumcision 


there was something congenial tof 


the eastern Climates-~or that some 
physical benefit resulted from it, 
which has given it so general an a: 
The hair wick, first instituted 
it, and the reasons of its institution, 
must doubtless long ago have beet 
forgotten. Ithas been selected from 


the great mass of Jewish ceremo-| 
nies; and is the only one which has | 


ture out of Egy pt;—was renewed | obtained and preserved § general re: 


hy Joshua when they came in con- | ception. 


| 
| 
| doption among the eastern nations. 


Now it is difficult to con: 


‘Tous, it ap-| 
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ceive on what known principles of 
human nature, unless there be some- 


thing beneficial in its nature, it has | 


happened, that so large a portion of 
mankind, have submitted to a pain- 
ful operation, when the reason of its 
justitution has ceased, and the au- 
thority which gave it binding force 
forgotten. 

The ceremonies of the law were 
designed therefore to separate the 
Jews from other nations. But they 
had another, and a nobler design, 
and to which even this was merely 
subservient:—that of typifying the 


izreat events of another dispensation. 


This was the second use of the cer- 
emonial law. 


Of the truth of this proposition, 
there can be no doubt. The infal- 
lible decisions of revelation, and es- 
pecially of the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, have forever put 
this matter beyond controversy.— 
It is, therefore, unnecessary to en- 
ter into any proof of it. The re- 
marks which we have to make, will 
be directed entirely to the extent of 
the typical nature of the ceremonial 
law; and to ascertain if possible 
the just rules of interpretation to be 
applied to it. 

To the proper understanding of 
iis subject, it is necessary that we 
have a correct view of what is meant 
ny a type, and what is necessary to 

onstitute one. It 1s not sufficient 
that there be an analogy, or resem- 
blance between one thing aad an- 
other, however striking or close it 
may be to constitute a type. “The 
lirst thing necessary to constitute a 
type,” says Horne,* “is its adum- 
bration of the thing typified.” “The 


next requisite” says the same au- 
| thor “is that it be prepared, and de- 


signed by God, to represent its anti- 
type.” “It is essenvial to a type,” 
says Bishop Van Mildert,t “in the 
scriptural acceptation of the term, 


"Introduction, Vol. ii, p. 724. 
;At the Bampton Lecture. 
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| that there be a competent evidence 


of the Divine intention, in the cor- 

respondence between it & the anti- 

type.” This as far as we know, is 

the common and correct definition 
| of a type:—that the design be clear- 
| ly made out. And here certainly, 
| ifany where, we have a right to call 
| for, and expect strong scriptural 
_ proof... For since it depends entire- 
ly upon divine institution that one 
| thing should adumbrate another, it 
is self evident, that we cannot come 
to the knowledge of what is typical, 
but by the same authority which 
instituted it. Mere feedings and 
views with regard to this subject, 
' however much they may have been 
originated by pious emotions can 
be no proof to another man of what 
is typical:—nor even to a man’s 
own self, because, all feelings that 
are truly pious, and all views that 
are correct, must be founded en- 
tirely upon the express word of God; 
‘and must themselves be tried by 
this unerring standard. 
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And here it-is proper to repeat a 
remark made before, that our infor- 
|Mation on this subject is not deri- 
| ved from the law itself, but from 

the explanations given in the New 
| ‘Testamemt. It does not appear to 
| have been the design of God, to 
give to the Jews, a clear understan- 
' ding of the nature of their own cer- 
'emonies. Perhaps it was, that a 
clear explanation of their typical 
| nature would have lessened their es- 
_teem for them, and produced inat- 
| tention tothem. Certain it is, that 
| in the law there is no direct expla- 
| nation given, either of their nature, 
‘or the extent to which they were 
typical. The only passage, so far 
'as we know, which woula lead the 
Jews to infer that they were typi- 
'cal, was the direction which God 
gave to Muses, Ex. xxv. 40. to make 
| the tabernacle, and its appurtenan- 
ices, according to the pattern which 
| God showed him in the mount. 
But whether they would refer this 
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to some pattern or form of the 
things to be made, showed him by 
God, or to some future spiritual 
dispensation, it may be impossible 
to determine. The former, we 
should think, would be the most na- 
tural interpretation; and there is 





probable evidence that it was adop- | 


ted.t It is abundantly manifest 
however, that the Jews did refer 
these ceremonies to some future dis- 
pensation, whatever may have been 
the ground on which they did it— 
This is sufficiently evident from the 
mode of argument in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. The author had been 
a Jew:—and while a Jew as much 
opposed to the application which he 
afterwards made of the law, as any 
Jew could possibly be. He was 
writing to the Jews, possessing the 
same prejudices which he formerly 
possessed; and yet he possessed too 
great a mind, and was too great a 
master of the legitimate weapons of 
argumentation, to have adopted a- 
ny mode of reasoning, which would 
have had no influence on his cau- 
tious, and subtle adversaries. His 
argument is built, upon, and sub- | 
stantiated by the typical nature | 
of the law; and we know that from 
arguments thus urged and enforced, | 
many were induced to abanden | 
their religion, and embrace the doc- | 
trines of the Apostles. Now it is | 
evident,that these arguments would | 
have had no influence, unless 
they had been before accustomed to | 
this mode of reasoning:—or unless, | 
if new, this reasoning had such in- | 
trinsic evidence as irresistibly to 

command theirassent. If the mode 

was new, his subtle and prejudiced 

adversaries, would have denied the | 
force of it altogether, and rejected 
it with disdain. And besides, it is 
absurd to suppose that a man like 
the apostle Paul, apart from all con- 
siderations of his inspiration, would 
have resorted to a medium altogeth- 


+See Rosenmuller’s Seholia, Heb. viii 4, 5. |! 
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er new, to establish his doctrines, 
and which, he must have known his 
acute opponents would have despi- 
sed. The writings of the older 
Jews, in the Talmud,—for the mod- 
— reject it altogether,—are full 
| on this point. The Jews were ac- 
| customed therefore to regard the 
| law as typical;—on what their in- 
terpretation was founded, cannot 
now be ascertained, and is mani- 
festly of no binding authority on us, 
Our only source of information on 
this subject, must be the infallible 
decisions of the New ‘Testament; 
and to this tribunal must all ques- 
tions concerning it ultimately be re- 
ferred. ‘Types, are from their na- 
ture, of Divine appointment:—the 
explanation of them must be of the 
same authority which instituted 
them; and for a man to assert that 
one thing was eapressly designed to 
adumbrate another, without some 
express authority either in the insti- 
tution itself, or in some subsequent 
explanation by the same authority, 
is to attempt to penetrate into the 
secret designs of God himself, and 
to be “wise above what is written.” 
Let then the appeal be made to the 
writers in the New Testament; and 
let their decision be final. 

‘There is no express mention made 
in the New Testament of the ex- 
tent of the typical nature of the 
law. The apostle in Col. ii. 17, 
says, “which things were a shadow 
of things to come, but the body is 
Christ.”” He had spoken in the pre- 
| 





ceding verse, of meatsand drinks,— 
of an holy day, & of the new moons, 
and the Sabbath days. These things 
were therefore typical; and his re- 
mark is confined to them. This is 
the usual way of writing in the New 
Testament. The writers select par- 
ticular,things; and urge them as ty- 
pical of something else. It is in 
this way that we learn that the tab- 
ernacle—the Paschal lamb—the 
high Priest—-Melchisedek—the holy 


! 


| of holies, and various other particu- 
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iar things, which the apostle enu- ||sed many weighty objections; and 


merates in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, were typical of the great e- 
vents of the Gospel dispensation, | 
without asserting how far the law | 
was typical. It also happens, as 

ve learn from the same authori ity, | 
that the same ordinance might typi 
fy Christ, and his dispensation in 
several respects. Thus the Pas- | 
chal lamb, was designed to com- 
memorate the deliverance from E- 


oer therefore demand a candid 
consideration. I[t will be said that 
it is unfair to argue from the abuse of 
the thing. This goes upon the sup- 
| | position that it is right to extend the 
| interpretation of types, beyond what 
‘the New Testament writers have 
| done:—which is denied. It isadmit- 
ted by those whom we oppose that the 
| principle has been abused. Vol- 
/umes might be filled with instances 


syptian bondange;—the sacrifice of | of this kind of mystical interpreta- 


ihe Lamb of God, John i. 29;—and 
the institution of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, 1 Cor. v. 7, 8. So far then as 
it is asserted in the New Testament, 


| tion, in which reason, and common 
'sense, and Scripture, seem to have 
been set at defiance. Now this, 
so far from being an abuse, it is 


we have aright to go:--and so far ‘maintained, is a legitimate use of 


we are on safe ground:—but it is 
maintained that we have a right to | 
vo no farther, because from the ve- 
ry nature of the case, all the knowl 


'the principles of our opponents.— 

| if Origin has a right to assert that 
| one part of the scripture is typical, 
| which the sacred writers have not 


edge we have about the designs of || asserted to be so, Coeceius has the 


God must be by revelation. ‘When 


| therefore, we are told that one thing 
ishadows out another, we have a 


right to call for, and expect scrip- 

tural proof; —and must suspend our 
assent until it be adduced. It is 
not denied that the ceremonial law 
was, in its great leading features 
typical, but this needs some limita- 
tion. No man in his senses, would 
maintain that the pins, and boards, 
or the covering of badgers’ skins of 
the tabernacle were typical—or if 
he did he would find a difficulty in 
They were mere ap- 

pendages necessarily arising out of 
the design of instituting types — 
This may be illustrated. from the 
nature of parables. In these some 
one great moral truth was designed 
to be taught. This truth is plain 
from the face of the parable, or from 
the explanation given; when if the 
several members of the parable, 


sand the circumstances introduced 


were spiritually interpreted, they 
might be found to contain things 
hot true, or if true not to the point. 


a 


| same right to extend it to one or two 
other things, and A, B, and C, to 
carry it to any indefinite extent.— 
Now who shall be the judge; or be- 
‘fore what tribunal shall they ap- 
pear? ‘They maintain the same prin- 
ciple,—that the apostles have given 
them a clue to the meaning of the 
Old Testament,—and so far as we 
'can see they stand on the same 
eround. It is altogether vain to say 
that they must be regulated by good 
sense, and sober judgment. “For 
who, it may be asked, but them- 
selves is to determine the correct- 
ness of their judgment? They will 
not submit to the judgment of an- 
_ other man, and must ultimately de- 
cide their own competency;—for no 
other man can be a judge of their 
internal light;—and they have a 
principle, which if followed out, will 
| infallibly whirl them through all the 
| nonsense and absurdity of inystical 
| interpretation. 
| 


Again: It will be said that the 
| principles now maintained, indicate 
| a want of reverence for the word of 


Weare aware that to the view of || God;—that the pious in every age 


the subject now given, may be oppo- || 


| have believed that much more of the 
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Old Testament is typical in its na- 
ture than the apustles have asser 

ted. As this is a charge of a seri 
ous nature, and as, if trae, we ad- 
mit that it would go far to over- 
throw our position, it claims a can- 
did examination. And here, it 
might be asked, whether simply and 
honestly receiving what God has 
clearly revealed, and resting upon 
it, be a less indication of reverence 
for the word of God, and the truth, 
than attempting to investigate what 
is not disclosed, and drawing doc- 
trines and propositions from the Bi 
ble which no man can prove to be 
contained in it. There may be | 
things typical in the Bible of which | 
we have no information. The sim- 
ple objects of our faith are what is 
clearly revealed. A man when he 
appears at the bar of God will be 
responsible for the meaning which 
he has affixed to his holy Ww ord. 
he has affixed a meaning to the 
Scripture which the Holy Spirit did |) 


not intend—however much real or 


imaginary comfort he may have de- 
rived from it—it will then remain to 
be seen, how far he is justified in it. 
But the principal appeal on this | 
subject is to fact. Is it then a fact, 
that those most distinguished for 
mystical interpretation, have been 
men most distinguished for piety? 
Origen is the father of this class of 
expositors. We are not now going to 
call in question entirely his piety; 
though the unbending laws of histo. 
ric faith, 
him among the least pious of the 
fat hers;t—but only the v validity of the 
principles of interpretation which 
he introduced. He had early imbi 
bed the principles of the Platonic 
philosophy. These doctrines he 
thought were established upon the 


principles of rigid demonstration ; 
authority 


and that, therefore, no 
would overthrow them. 


He had al- 


so embraced the bible as the rule of 
and his guide to another 
This therefore he received 


his life, 


world. 


ena 
ff 


The Ceremonial Lav. 


If | 


would compel us to place | 


as infallible truth; and consequently 

its doctrines he thought must. be 
_ consistent with the philosophy which 
‘he had embraced. His philosophy 
clashed with his theology; and some 
method must be adopted by which 
they might be reconciled. The on- 
ly way “of accomplishing this, was 
to adopt the principle of mystical 
interpretation; or to find out some 
hidden meaning in the scriptures, 
concealed from the vulgar eye,which 
would accord with his philosophy: 
and this he adopted. By this con- 
venient rule of interpretation, by 
which he made the Bible mean any 
| thing he chose—and therefore Pla- 
ionism as well as any thing else, he 


seep eee ae Se 


avoided the charge of inconsisten- 
| cy. Whether he borrowed this sys- 
tem from the Jews, or wove it out 
| of his own prolific brain, is of no 
importance in the present inquiry. 
Let the history be traced down 
| through every age from that time to 
the present, and “the i inquiry be hon- 
| estly made, whether the numerous 
| tribes of mystics, which have in ev- 





| ery age, festered in the vitals of the 


church, have been the most pious 
men that the world has known; or 
whether, where pure and undefiled 
religion has most adorned the 
church vf God, this kind of inter- 
pretation has most prevailed, and 
the question will be forever at rest. 
lo this tribunal the appeal is con- 
fidently made. The more we read 
the Bible, the more we are convin- 


a 


ings, which none can understand 
but the inventers, were not design- 
| ed by the spirit of God, and that 
|the mass of mankind, unlettered 
‘and honest, for whom the Scrip- 
tures were given, are the last per- 
sons to find and embrace them. 
| We may be told that the princi- 
| ples now maintained, render a large 
| portion of the Bible, a dry uninter- 
| esting detail of facts, with which 
| we have noconcern. And here suf- 


| fer us to ask, whether the solemn 





ced, that double and treble mean- @ 
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Four Savior, 


and momentous truths of eternity 
clearly revealed, and which will be 
ithe song and ee of the re- 
deemed through endless ages, do 
not afford matter sufficient for our 
meditation, in this narrow space of | 
our existence? When christians, | 
and especially christian ministers, |) 
meditate and pray and act on the | 
great doctrines of our faith cle arly | 
rev ealed,instead of searching for hid 
den meanings, in the Bible, which 
God never intended, it is then, and 
then only, that christianity rises in 
her beauty and her majesty,— —and 
while the ‘beauty, and the consisten- 
cy, and the loveliness of her sys 
tem, and the grandeur of her march, | 

under her great captain, to univer 
a deurinion. command the admira: 
tion, of even the scoffer,and the pro- 
fane, and the infidel, her children 
“flourish like the palm tree’’—*like 
the tree planted by the rivers of wa- 
ters. 7 

Besides, is not the history of the | 
people of God, and of God’s dealing 
with them, as a history, of no prac- 
tical importancer It is by no means 
denied that the christian while rea- 
ding the inspired oracles as history, | 
will derive important spiritual ben- 
efit from them. ‘The close analogy | 
vetween the Old Testament and the 
New—the great principles of God’s 
dealing with his people gradually 
developed—the resemblance be- 
tween the saints of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment and the life and sufferings of 
will suggest the great 
events connected with our redemp- 
tion, and serve to keep up a life of 
piety in the soul. The same man, 
in reading witha proper frame of 
mind, the works of Homer or Taci- 
tus, would find many things in them 
analagous to the life of the christian; 
or resembling in some way the 
truths of religion. These truths 
would be to him a delightful subject | 
of medi itation;—yet he would never 
dream because they were analagous, 
that therefore they were typical. 
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Ad 


The conclusion which, we think, 


we are warranted in drawing fiom 


| the preceding remarks, is, that the 
| typical interpretation of the Old 


| 
| 


i 


| 


‘Testament is to be limited by the 
expl: inations in the New;—and that 
all further is made without any au- 
thority, and legitimately leading to 


dangerous consequences. 
A. B. 


~»»> @BOQ«.- 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 
ON THE HOPE OF THE HYPOCRITE. 


(Concluded from page 6.) 


Havinec examined the foundation 


of the hypocrite’s hope, and shown 


that it may greatly resemble the 
hope of the real christian, I proceed 


to offer some considerations to show 


| 
| 





| amination. 


that it is likely to last till death. 
We love to think well of our- 
‘selves; and therefore are not likely 
| to be honest and faithful in self ex- 
We are prejudiced in 


‘our own favor; and under the influ- 


————$—— $$ ——— ens 


| 


} 


thorough search. 


| examination, 
'mence the work, we proceed but a2 
ivery little way. 
‘lence overcomes our solicitude, and 
we easily adopt the conclusion that 
‘all is well. 


doubt respecting ourselves. 
'we begin to examine, and discover 
| evidences against our hope, that 
discovery is painful to us. 
afraid to look further, lest we should 
find more reason to doubt, and thus 


ence of that prejudice, we are like- 


ly to give too much weight to every 
‘thing which appears like evidence 
that our hope is good, and too little 
weight to those things which are ev- 
idence against it. 

We are too indolent to make a 
if we sometimes 
feel the importance of a careful self- 


and seriously com- 


Our natural indo- 


It gives us pain to find cause of 
When 


Weare 


increase our distress; and so, we 
stop short in the search. Weclose 
our eyes, and resolve to go on as-we 
‘are, and take what comfort we can 
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We are inclined to read the bible 
more for the purpose of finding 
something to encourage us, than we 
are to find out what is true. This 
disposition leads us to lay hold of 
every thing which we can interpret 
in our favor, and to pass over every 
thing which is of a different charac- 
ter. Let any one read the bible in 
this manner, and he will easily per- 
suade himself that the bible is en. 
tirely in his favor. He will find 
much tv confirm his pre-conceived 
opinions, and nothing to shake 
them. 

We place great dependence on the 
opinions of others, when they think 
as we do; and but little, when they 
think differently. If our friends 
think favorably of our hope, as they 
probably will, their opinion strongly 
confirms our own. If any think 
unfavorably of it, they will not be 
likely to let us know their opinion. 
It is thought very unkind to enter- 
tain doubts of the christian charac- 
ter of others; and those who have 
such doubts of us, will not be wil- 
ling to expose themselves to the 
charge of bigotry and uncharitable- 
ness. Very few, therefore, will be 
likely to be faithful to us. And we 
shall not be likely to listen to those 
that are. As they differ from us in 
opinion, & as that opinion relates to 
our own character, we shall be like- 
ly to ascribe it to prejudice, and be 
dipleased with them for expressing 
it. 

When we grow cold and lifeless 
in our religious feelings, that cir- 
cumstance gives us noalarm, for we 
think it is so, at times, with all 
christians. When we are conscious 
of an indisposition to perform known 
duties, we think such indisposition 


is occasionally felt, by the best 


christians in the world. When we 
fall into gross sins,even that does not 
destroy our hope; for we can find 
examples, even in the bible, of other 
christians doing the same. 

When we read, in the scriptures, 
of nvpocrites, we anniv what we 


read to others, and not to ourselves, 
When wehear the word of God prea. 
ched, we misapply it in the same 
manner. We take to ourselves what 
is addressed to christians, and give 
away to others what is addressed to 
persons of a different character. The 
most solemn warnings to the wick- 
ed produce no effect upon us, for we 
never think of ourselves as belong. 
ing to that class. 

If we are conscious that our reli- 
gion is selfish, we know that selfish 
religion isin highrepute. We think 


that the greatest part of the reli-J 


gious world believe selfish religion 
to be good; and it gives us little un- 
easiness tu be condemned by a few, 
who are generally regarded as too 
precise and bigoted in their views. 
We are very apt to regard ani- 
mal feelings as real religion; or; at 
| least, as evidence of it. Real re- 
|| ligion excites the animal feelings, as 
| well as selfish religion. And it may 
| excite them in the same manner, 
and to the same degree. We can- 
| not look into the heart of another; 
| but we can see whether his feelings 
)are excited. Hence we very natu- 
rally judge of the character of oth- 
ers, by the degree of feeling they 
| manifest. And so we judge of our 
| 





own. If our feelings are excited in 
view of the things of religion, we 
are ready to think we have sufficient 
evidence that we are christians in- 
deed. 

‘The manner in which the scrip- 
tures speak of the hypocrite’s 
hope, warrants the conclusion, that 


t will probably last till death.— 





“What is the hope of the hypo- 
crite, when God taketh away his 
soul??? This plainly supposes, that 
his hope continues, till God takes 
him away by death. Our Savior of 
ten speaks of those who will come, 
after the doors are shut, and ask for 
admittance, with great confidence 
in their pretensions. The tares and 
the wheat are represented as grow: 
ing together till the harvest, whic' 
is the end of the world. 
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These considerations render it 
probable, that if any one has embra- 
ced the hope of the hypocrite, he will 
never relinquish it in this life. it 
is highly probable, that if he has once 
deceived himself, he will not be un- 
deceived till it is forever too late, 
but will perish at last with a lie in 
his right hand. 

{ shall now make some inferen- 
ces from what has been said, and 
close this essay. 

From what has been said, it ap- 
pears, that there is, indeed, great 
danger of our being deceived.— 
Christ said, “take heed that ye be 
not deceived.”” ‘The apostles often 
gave the same warning. It is the 
art of the great adversary, to cry, 
“no danger, no danger, if you only 
feel strongly.””> We may feel strong- 
ly; we may have great and high af 


fections, in view of the things of | 
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We cannot determine whether a 
revival of religion is genuine or not, 
by the degree of feeling which is 
manifested. Real religion produ- 
ces feeling, and so does false re- 
ligion. And the feelings produced 
by false religion may be as high, 
and as strong, as those produced by 
true religion. The degree of feel- 
ing, therefore, is no certain indica- 
tion of what nature the work is. 
There may be much animal feeling 
and much selfish affection, and lit- 
tle or no true religion. 

lt is no certain sign that a revival 
of religion is declining, because 


| there is not so much feeling as there 
| has been. 
| not 
| feeling excited, in a revival, whick 


It may be so, and it may 
There is commonly much 


is merely animal. This may sub- 
side, ina great measure, and yet the 
work of grace may be going on. 


religion, and yet be hypocrites. | Indeed, the animal feeling, which 


Take heed, then; take heed to your- 
selves. 

We see the danger of making our 
eelings the standard of truth. We 
are very apt to do this. Many have 


has been excited by selfish affec- 
tions, by sympathy. and by various 
other means, may be greatly dimin- 
ished, while there is an actual in- 
crease of the influences of the Spir- 


what are called good feelings, thatis || jt of God. 


comfortable feelings, happy feelings, 
and put great confidence in them. 








From what has been said, it ap- 
pears, that the common method of 


And if any, thing is brought into judging whether christians are a- 
view which is contrary to their feel- “a or not, is very inaccurate. 
ngs, they reject it at once. They ‘The common method is, to judge 
hink it cannot be true, because it || hy the degree of feeling they man- 
i: repugnant to their feelings. They ifest. If a christian has no feeling, 
say, if such things are true, then | it is pretty certain he is not awake; 
e are not christians. And this is | for real religion excites feeling. 
their great argument to prove that But he =“ have a great degree of 
such things connot be true. And | feeling, and very little real religion. 
hus, their own feelings, their own | Jt may be mere animal feeling, ex- 
experience, is made the standard of || cited by selfish affection, or other 
ruth, instead of the bible. The || -auses. That one has more feel- 
plainest declaration of scripture is ing than another, is, therefore, no 





of no weight at all against their ex- 
perience. [t is dangerous to do so. 
or the bible will stand, and our ex- 


perience may not. Hypocrites may 


ave strong feelings, as well as oth- 
rs. They may have comfortable 
hud happy feelings, and yet be hyp- 
crites, 

VOL, Il. 


|| the animal constitution. 


proof that he is in the exercise of 
more real religion. He may not e- 
ven be in the exercise of so much. 
There is another way also, of ac- 
counting for the different degress of 
feeling, manifested by different per- 
sons. It depends very much upor 
Different 
~ | 
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constitutions are affectedin very dif 


stances. The true method of judg: 
ing whether christians are awake, 
or not, is by observing what degree 
of the temper of Christ they mani 
fest. Those that have most of the 
temper of Christ, are the most a- 
wake. The hypocrite, who has 

nce of this, may have more feel 
ing, than the christian who has some 
of it. 

From what has been said, it is 
easy todiscover what kind of preach- 
ing is likely to please the great mass 
of mankind. It is that which ex 
cites their animal feelings. Such 
feelings are pleasant. The very ex 
ercise of them is a high enjoyment. 
And if our feelings are excited un- 
der the preaching of the word, it 
makes us think well of ourselves 


If we have embraced the hope of || heart. 


the hypocrite, it is well adapted to 
strengthen our hope. If we have 
no hope, still it affords us some grat- 
ification. It may be, indeed, a ve 

ry high gratification. It is a grati- 
fication of the same kind that is ex- 
perienced in reading a well written 
novel, or in witnessing a well per- 
formed tragedy, at the theatre. It 
interests the feelings; it moves the 
passions. The preaching, in order 
to please, need not be false. There 
are many truths, which are well a- 
dapted to excite the animal feelings 
in a very high degree, if they are 
presented in a particular manner. 
If the preacher has a talent at tra- 
gical painting, and will select such 
truths, and present them in such a 
manner, as to produce the greatest 
stage effect, he may move the pas- 


sions of his auditors at his will, and | 


afford a high degree of entertain- 
ment toall classes of hearers. And 
thus, while the thoughtless are pleas- 
ed for the same reason they are at 





|pects no danger, and cheerfully 
ferent degrees by the same circum- || participates in the gratification. 


the theatre; and the hypocrite is | 


pleased, because his hope is con- 
firmed; the christian too, finding his 


if at any, that every man should 


But, from what has been said, it 
‘is easy to see the danger of such 
kind of preaching. It is likely to 
| keep men strangers to their true 
| character. Lhe very entertainment 
| it affords, helps to blind and stupify 
their conscience. If they think of 
‘examining themselves by it at all, 
the consciousness that they had a- 
_greeable feelings excited by truth, 
will make them think well of their 
state. Such preaching feeds the 
hope of the hypocrite; and is likely 
to lead others to embrace a similar 
one. It creates a disrelish for that 
kind of preaching which is adapted 
to instruct the understanding, and 
enlighten the conscience. It makes 
men unwilling to listen to that kond 
of preaching which searches the 
It not only helps to deceive 
| them to-day; but it fortifies their 
minds against any attempts which 
may be made to undeceive them to: 
morrow. 
From what has been said, it is 
easy to see the need of distinguish- 
| ing preaching in the time of a revi- 


val Itis important at that time, 


| know what manner of spirit he isk 


of. Every heart needs to be tho- 
roughly searched. Every hope needs 


to be tried. The difference be- 


tween true and false religion needs 


ner embraces a false hope then, it 
will be likely to continue till death, 
and destroy his soul. Those truths 
which try the heart most, are the 
best adapted to promote a genuine 
| work of grace. These should be 
exhibited clearly, and abundantly. 
[t is the greatest kindness ministers 
of the gospel can possibly do their 
hearers. It is because they wish to 
save their souls, that they do it. It 
has sometimes been ascribed to’ 


to be well understood. If the sin- 
| 


| wish to make proselytes to their 0 


pinions. But if this were their ob- 


feelings moved in view of truth, sus- | ject, they must be fools indeed to 
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take such a course, and urge upon 
men those truths which are most 
of all likely to displease. If 
their object were to gain friends, 
they should seek to please men. 
But if it is to save souls, they must 
seek to please God. They know 
that such preaching will displease 
the impenitent. They know that 
hypocrites will not like to have their 
foundation assailed. But they must 
be honest, if the whole world turns 
against them. ‘The eyes of God 
are upon them; and the day of jucg- 
ment is before them. 

From what has been said, we may 
see the danger of the prevailing no- 
tion of charity. Itis, that we must 
think favorably of all that religion 
which excites the feelings. If we 
do, we shall confirm the hope of the 
hypocrite, and lead others to em- 
brace a similar one. It is, indeed, 
consistent for those who believe in 
a religion which consists in selfish 
affection and animal feeling, to ex- 
press a favorable opinion of the real 
christian; for his religion excites 
feelings as well as theirs. But the 
real christian, who believes selfish 
affections wrong, and animal feel- 
ings nothing, cannot think favorably 
of those who have no other religion. 

It is evident also, that the error 
of those who trust in a religion of 
selfish affection and animal feel- 
ing, is a radical and fatal error. If 
they have no other religion, they are 
lost. But if those who believe in 
a disinterested religion, and really 
possess it, are in an error, in regard- 
ing all other religion as spurious, it 
is an error attended with no danger 
to their souls. They have selfish 
religion and animal feeling too. 
There is, then, a most fearful differ- 
ence. If the error is on one side, 
it is harmless; if on the other, it is 
fatal. Itis best to take safe ground. 

From what has been said, we see 
the danger of being over anxious 
that awakened sinners should obtain 
ahope. It is all important that they 
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should become reconciled to God; . 
but it is not soimportant, that they 
shouldindulgea hope. Andif we are 
over anxious that they should have a 
hope, we shall be in great danger 
of helping them to embrace the hope 
of the hypocrite, which will last till 
they die, and sink them to hell. 

We see also the danger of speak- 
ing with confidence of any hope, 
till it has been tried by time. The 
hope of the hypocrite may have a 
great resemblance to thehope of the 
real christian. 

We see also the danger of speak- 


| ing well of death bed hopes. There 


has been no time to try them. The 
temper of Christ may have been 
formed; but there has not been suf- 
ficient opportunity to judge. There 
may be great joy, and very happy 
feelings, while there is no real re- 
ligion. There is nothing in the bi- 
ble, which warrants the opinion, 
that real conversions, on a bed of 
death, are common; but every thing 
to lead to the conclusion, that they 
are very rare. 

We see also, that the greatest 
part of that, which passes current 
for real religion, is no better than 
hypocrisy. It is what the hypocrite 
may experience, in as high perfec- 
tion as the real christian. It is 
mere selfish affection, which is sin; 
or it is mere animal feeling, which 
the brutes may experience as well 
as men. 

From what has been said, we see 
the great importance of a thorough 
knowledge of the bible. From that, 
and from that alone, we can learn 
what true religion is. If we are 
ignorant of that, and take any thing 
else for a guide, we shall be likely 
to make a fatal mistake. 

We see also the importance of 
attending to our Savior’s direction, 
“Strive to enter in at the strait gate; 
for many shall seek to enter in, and 
shall not be able.” Many indulge 
a hope that they are christians, who 
fall far short of what the hypocrite 
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may experience. What must we 
thiuk of ourselves, if we do not e- 
ven come up to the hypocrite in our 
experience? Let us examine our 
selves thoroughly. Let us be hon- 
est with our own souls. What will it 
avail us, in the great day, to say, 
“We have eaten and drunk in thy 
presence, and thou hast taught in 
our streets;”’ if the Lord Jesus shall 
reply, “I never knew you; depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity?” 
Finally, we see what use ought 
to be made of this subject, by those 
who have no hope. You ought net 
to say, there is so great uncertainty, 
that we never can know what is 
right. Youought not to throw away 
your souls because you are in danger 
of losing them. If there is danger of 
being deceived, you ought to take 
the more earnest heed. You can 
ki: w, from the bible, what is right. 
Go to that, for direction, and fol- 
low it. Delay nota moment. You 
are in an enemy’s country. That 
enemy seeks your life. You have 
a space allotted you to escape. Du- 
ring that space, he is restrained 
from falling upon you, by an unseen, 
yet powerful hand. [f you contin- 
ue in his territory till that space ex- 
pires, you are lost. One straight 
and narrow way leads toa place 
of safety. Ven thousand other 
ways lead you round and round, 
and keep you still on his grounds. 


For the Utica Christian Repository. 
ON THE PREVALENCE OF SOCINIANISM, 
Concluded from page 20. 


It is often asked, With much anx: 
lety, whether Socinianism contin- 
ues to progress; and what is the 
prospect as to its further spread, 
On this subject I have had my hopes, 
and I have had my fears. After 
several years of attentive and anx- 
ious observation, my fears prepon- 
derate. Unless more efficient mea- 
sures are taken to stop its progress, 
I have but little doubt that it will 
ultimately sweep the American 
church like a desolating flood. 4 
will give my reasons. 

|. The danger is not sufficiently 
apprehended. Nothing favors the 
success of an enemy so much as 
fancied security. Out of the im- 
mediate vicinity of Socinianisin, 
there is no apprehension of its ap- 
proach. Our ministers are pious 
and orthodox. Our churches are 
united together for mutual defence. 
Their creeds are sound and scriptu- 
ral. How can the enemy make any 
inroads? Such considerations seem 
to promise security; and there is no 
apprehension of danger. If any 
one should sound an alarm, he will 
be disregarded; for no enemy is to 
be seen. This fancied security fa- 
vors the approach of the enemy. 
And he will be likely to see his ad- 
vantage, and take it, before his ap- 


His agents are stationed in every || proach is discovered. He will not 
quarter to direct you wrong. With |; appear in the open field, with the 


the greatest seeming kindness, they 
approach, and tell you, “this is the 


way; enter: it, and flee.” Some of | 


them really wish you well, but are 
themselves deceived. What shail 





weapons of war in his hand; he will 
approach in the garb of a friend, 
and hold out the emblem of peace. 
He will not demand the surrender 
of the fortress; he will only ask to 


you do? The time for escaping is || be admitted into the garrison. He 


tast drawing toa close. It is death 
to delay-——it is death to go wrong. 
What will you do? You have an 
infallible guide in your hands. Qh, 
listen to its voice. Enter the nar. 





will not propose to throw open the 
gates; he will only ask to be en- 
trusted with the keys. By the sooth- 
ing manner of his address, he will 
lull the fears of the timid. By ap- 


row wey, immediately; and flee for || pearing modest in his demands, he 
| will gain more than he asks And 
| before the danger is discovered, he 


your life! 
G. G. 
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will accomplish all he desires — 
Such, at least, has been his manner 
hitherto; and such we have reason 
to expect it will continue to be. 

x. The causes which have con- 
tributed to the introduction and 
spread of Socinianism in New Eng- 
land, aresilently operating in every 
direction. ‘The benevolent efforts 
of the present age have brought 
christians of different denominations 
nearer together. A spirit of cath 
olicism greatly prevails. ‘hey re- 
gard each other as brethren, and re- 
joice in each other’s prosperity. So 
far it is well. But this is not all. 
Closely connected with this, is that 
spurious charity, which sapped the 
foundation of the New England 
churches. We too have begun to re- 
gard our fathers as too rigid in their 
views, and have begun to pursue a 
more liberal policy. We too are 
impatient to take to our bosoms ma 
ny of those who cannot subscribe 
the creeds of our churches. Re- 
garding many as christians who do 
not think as we do, we are begin- 
ning to consider those things in which 
we differ from them as matters of 
small importance, and by no means 
to be placed among the essentials of 
christianity. Though we still be- 
lieve them to be true, it would be 
no great sacrifice to us to strike them 
from our creeds. Though we still 
believe them to be true, we should 
be quite satisfied never to-hear them 
preached. Though we still believe 
them to be true, we have no anxiety 
that our children should be taught 
them. Were our pulpit vacant, we 
should quite as-soon consent to set 
tle a minister who never preached 
hem, as one who did. This, J be- 
lieve, is the state of feeling with a 
ery large portion of the members 
of our churches. And thus they 
have taken the first step in that 
downward course which has led 
Such multitudes into Socinianism. 
Many have gone a step further. In 
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those who do not believe the truth, 
they have taken sides with them 
against it. They profess to believe 
it still, but they are opposed to its 
being preached. They profess to 
believe it still, but they do not think 
it profitable. They are afraid it 
will give offence to those friends of 
theirs who do not believe jt,and they 
cannot bear to have them displeas- 
ed. They acknowledge hat it is 
in the bible; but they think those 
parts of the bible ought to be kept 
back, lest they should do hurt. 
They make an urgent demand for 
practical preaching, with which all 
will be suited. And if the minister 
will not comply with the popular 
voice, it is very easy to get him dis- 
missed. The minister knows this, 
& is often sorely tempted to comply. 
On one side his judgment tells him 
is the path of duty; but it is filled 
with objects that pain the eye. The 
disapprobation of his frieads—the 
blame of unreasonable obstinacy— 
the scorn of the world—the enmity 
of the wicked—dismission and pov- 
erty —the sufferings of a sickly wife, 
and the cries of famishing children 
—how can he endure the thought? 
On the other side, by a little com- 
pliance itis probable he may soothe 
the clamors that are raised against 
him By softening down the tone 
of his preaching, and passing over a 
few offensive subjects, he may re- 
tain the approbatiun of his people. 
By retaining their confidence he 
| hopes to be able do them much good. 
| He doubts whether he ought to set 
up his own judgment against that of 
| those who are called the great and 
‘the wise. He is afraid, that, if he 
persists, and is driven away, some 
other will occupy the place who will 
not preach so much truth as he can, 
if he complies with the present de- 
mands. There is no prospect that 
he will be better received elsewhere, 
or that he can do so much good in 
any other place. On the whole, 
after a few faint struggles of his 
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conscience, he concludes it is best 


to comply. 


In this manner I account for it 
that the tone of doctrinal preach- 
ing and of doctrinal instruction 
has been softened down, within a 
few years, to a very considerable 
extent. And many of the church 
es have already made so great pro- 
gress in the downward course, that 
though their articles as yet remain 
unaltered, the faithful preaching of 
them would not be submitted to by 
their members. The next genera- 
tion that comes on the stage, will 
be still more lax than their fathers; 
and their creeds will be altered or 
disregarded. And this downward 
progression will need to go on but a 
short period, before the door will 
be opened to all those errors which 
bring Socinianism in their train. 


3. Another reason for my fears of 
the ultimate spread of Socinianism, 
is, that the measures adopted to pre- 
vent its progress, are altogether in- 
sufficient. The principal measures 
which seem tobe relied on,to prevent 
the spread of Socinian sentiments, 
are, the establishment of theological 


seminaries, the bringing forward of | 


pious young men for the m:nistry, the 
encouragement of sabbath schools, 


the circulation of the bible, and of | 


religious fracts, and preaching and 
writing against Socinian errors. 
All these are well, as far as they go, 
but they do not reach the source of 
the evil. The theological semina- 
ries may furnish learned and or- 
thodox ministers; but what good 
will these do, if people are unwil- 
ling tohear them? And I fear,that in 
some of these seminaries, more at- 
tention is paid to what is requisite 
to make popular preachers, than to 
what is necessary to make men 
mighty in the scriptures. The sab- 


bath schools will do something. | 


But, from all I can learn of their 
management, they contribute but 
little towards the doctrinal instruc- 
tion of the rising generation. The 


circulation of the bible will do some. 
thing. Butif those who read itare 
taught to regard the doctrinal parts 
of it as of little or no use, they wil} 
easily be persuaded to neglect them, 
Of the religious tracts in circula. 
tion, very few indeed appear to be 
intended to convey doctrinal in. 
struction. The writing and preach- 
ing against Socinian errors may be 
very necessary where they are be. 
ginning to prevail; but this does not 
lay the axe at the root of the tree, 
Nothing will be an effectual guard 
against the spread of Socinianism, 
unless the churches are established, 
not only in the belief of the great 
truths of the bible, but in the love 
of them too. They must not only 
be willing to hear them preached, 
but they must deem the preaching 
of them indispensable. They must 
not only be willing to have their 
children trained up in the know- 


ledge of the truth, but they must see § 


that it is effectually done. To ac- 
complish this object, some efforts are 


made bya few. But they labor a-f 
gainst every discouragement, andi 


accomplish but little. ‘Their efforts 
ure often treated with contempt, and 
often meet with direct opposition, 
and that too even from the profes- 
sed friends of truth. The know- 


ledge that this is the fact, appears to 


me a serious ground of alarm. 
When so little is done that is at all 
adapted to be an effectual guard; 
and when almost the whole atten- 
tion of our churches and ministers 
is directed to those measures of de- 
fence, which, without this, are ut- 


terly insufficient; 1 cannot but fear § 


that the churches are doomed to 
suffer a deluge of Socinian errors, 
and that at no distant period. 


4. The prevailing taste of the 
present age, is, I think, highly fa- 
vorable to the ultimate spread of 
Socinianism. The present is not 
anage of clese thinking. It is an 
age of novelty, and an age of feel- 
ing. And the preaching that 3 











;eard, and the books that are read, 
must be in accordance with the spir- 
it of the times. A sermon of Presi- 
dent Edwards,in most of our church- 
es, would net be endured at all. 
Such writings as his do not form the 
reading of the present day. His 
works may perbaps be found in the 
libraries of the clergy; but probably 
few of them ever make them their 
study, and fewer still pursue the 
same strain of preaching. A ser- 
mon, to be popular now, must not 
put the audience to the trouble of 
thinking. It must either contain 
something sprightly, to please the 
imagination, or it must be addressed 
to the passions, and move the ani- 
mal feelings. Now, it is plain, that 
a discourse addressed to the ima- 
givation or the passions, is not a- 
dapted to the purposes of instruc- 
tion. A people may sit under such 
preaching from year to year, and be 


= wuch delighted with the preacher; 


but of the great doctrines of the 
bible, the belief and love and prac- 
tice of which constitute the vital 


§ parts of christianity, they will know 
b little or nothing. 


So itis also, with 
their reading. A large volume is 
seldom, if ever, perused. Those 
books of instruction, from which, 
as exuberant fountains, our fathers 
drew the precious and health giving 


s waters of life, are now laid aside. 


Something new is eagerly sought 
after. And nothing can be tolera- 
ted, even if new, unless it furnishes 
entertainment to the imagiration or 
stimulus to the passions. And even 
then, it will tire, if it is not short. 


» Those magazines which contained 


doctrinal instruction and theological 
investigation, which required labor of 
thought in the writers, and labor of 
attention in the readers, have grad- 
ually perished one after another; 
and the few that survive must have 
but a small portion of their pages 
filled with such materials, or they 
can obtain few patrons and fewer 
readers. Religious newspapers and 
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magazines of intelligence have oc- 
cupied their places. In these, there 
is somuch that is interesting, so 
much to gratify the thirst for novel- 
ty, so much to move the passions, 
that they are eagerly read. And 
the bible itself, it is to be feared, re- 
ceives from most professing chris- 
tians, but a small share of attention. 
I do not mean to complain of the 
circulation of religious intelligence. 
1 wish it was more generally dif- 
fused than it is. But still it ought 
not to occupy the principal place in 
the reading of christians. The fact 
that it does, to the almost entire ex- 
clusion of other reading, is that 
which is ground of alarm. 

The effect of these things upon the 
rising generation will be deplorable. 
They will grow up witha strong dis- 
taste for every thing which requires 
labor of thought. Books of instruc- 
tion will be still more disregarded. 
The bible will be still more care- 
lessly and superficially read. Doe- 
trinal preaching will be still more 
unpopular. Close, discriminating, 
argumentative preaching will be 
still more rarely heard. And that 
spurious charity which consists in 
disregard of gospel truth, and in- 
difference or kind feelings towards 
error, will be still more prevalent. 

Let the rising generation grow 
up in this state of mind; let them 
form such a taste, and such habits, 
and they will be prepared to fall an 
easy and a willing prey to every 
deceiver. All the native feelings 
of the human heart are on the side 
of error. All that is necessary to 
ensure its progress is to keep truth 
out of view. This has been well 
understood by the advocates of er- 
ror in allages. It was well under- 
stood by thie advocates of Socinian- 
ism in New England. In their pri- 
vate correspondence with their 
friends in Europe, a few years since, 
they disclosed the policy they were 
pursuing. It was not to raise a 
controversy against the truth. It 
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was not to propagate their tenets, 
by preaching or writing in their fa- 
vor. it was to keep in the dark. 
It was to cry down doctrinal and 
instructive preaching. It was to 
appear strenuous advocates for char- 
ity and liberality and good feeling 
among all denominations. They 
knew that the temper of the natu- 
ral heart was on their side. And 
they clearly saw, that if the great 
truths of the gospel could be kept 
out of sight, they would be gradu. 
ally and silently expelled from the 
public mind; and then their victo- 
ry would be certain. As long as 
they were able to pursue this covert 
policy, it was attended with great 
success. And so it will doubtless 
be again. There is this difference, 
however, amongus. The professed 
friends of truth are themselves 
doing the work of its enemies. 
And they are doing it far more ef- 
fectually too, than its enemies could, 
if they were on. the ground 

Let matters go on in this course; 
let the causes which are now ope- 
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of religion iu the churches and cop. 
gregations under their care, it ap- 
pears that there are some things 
| gloomy and discouraging, which call 

or humiliation, and some things fa- 
vorable and encouraging, which de- 
mand the exercise of thanksgiving 
and praise. 


In a great proportion of our 
churches, where the gospel is sta. 

| tedly preached & the means of grace 
| enjoyed, the special influences of 
the Holy Spirit have been withheld, 
and lukewarmness and inaifference 

| among professors of religion, and 
| Stupidity and unbelief among the 
people of the world, have been ap. 
| parent. The watchmen on these 
| parts of the walls of our Zion, have 
| had occasion to take up the lament- 
ation of the prophet, “ Who hath be- 














is the arm of the Lord revealed?” 
They have not seen, as in former 
periods, the friends of Christ faith- 
fully and fervently engaged in his 
service, nor sinners turning from 
the error of their ways to the wis- 








lieved our report? and to whom| 


rating to a great extent throughout dom of the just. ‘This state of luke- 
the American churches, but conti- | warmness, backsliding, and declen- 
nue to operate,and the door will soon | sion, is highly criminal in the sight 
be thrown open to the advocates of || of Him who is appointed Head over 
error. Let our ministers .and || gj] things to the church, and has an 
churches continue to sleep over the | unfavorable aspect upon the future 
danger; let no alarm be sounded; | prosperity of those members of out 
let no more efficient measures be | communion. A continuance in this 
adopted to guard the purity of the | state will incur the displeasure of 
faith; let orthodox books, and or- | heaven, and draw down the judg- 
thodox preaching go more and more || ments and frowns of Providence 





into disrepute; and let the rising || upon our churches. 


generation grow up with a confirmed 
disrelish of doctrinal instruction and 
inquiry; and [ see nothing which is 
likely to oppose even a feeble barri- 
er to the universal spread of Socin- 
ianism. 
Son of the Pilgrims. 
— 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 

Report on the state of religion within the 

bounds of the Presbytery of Oneida, adopt- 

ed at their meeting in Feb. 1823. 

In reviewing the different rela- 
tions given to this body, of the state 


But while we lament the low 
state of religion in many places 
within our bounds, we record with 
devout acknowledgments the revi- 
val of religion in a few of our con- 
gregations, the hopeful conversion 
of individuals in a number, the fa- 
vorable appearances in some others, 
and the general attention paid to 
the worship of the sanctuary, to the 
instruction of the rising generation, 
and to the interests of religion i 
| general. 
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in the congregations of Utica, 
Paris, and Schenando, there has 
been the effusion of the Spirit, the 
display of divine grace, and the 
hopeful ingathering of souls into 
the kingdom of Christ. In the last 
mentioned place, the revival still 
continues. In the small congrega. 
tion at Herkimer, there is a revival 
of religion, and a goodly number 
have been made the hopeful sub- 
jects of divine grace. At Little 
Falls there is an increasing atten- 
tion to the things of religion. 

The concert of prayer is gene- 
rally observed throughout our 
churches and congregations; contri- 
butions, in some instances liberal, 
are made for the support of mis- 
sions and for the promotion of other 
charitable objects, and bible classes, 
and sabbath schools are continued 
with a good degree of engagedness 
and success. It is humbly hoped, 
that the state of our churches and 
of religion in general, within our 
limits 1s improving; that Zion is in 
some measure rising from the dust, 
and emerging from that state of 
lukewarmness and backsliding, of 
which we had so much reason to 
complain in our last report; and 
that we shall soon receive again the 
isitations of the Holy Spirit, and 
vitness the manifestations of his 
power and grace, in the quickening 
f the followers of Christ, and in 
he conversion and salvation of im- 
lortal souls. 


——2 + oo 
tom the Christian Herald and Seaman's Magazine. 
EXTRACTS FROM A REVIEW OF 
‘SERMONS FOR CHILDREN ; designed to 
promote their immediate piety. By Sa- 

“vet Norr, Jun. New- York: James 

Kastburn, anc others, 1823. 18mo, pp, 

160. 

The title of this little volume is 
if itself sufficient to demand a no- 
ice from us: the object is one of such 
igh importance to the welfare of so- 
lety at large, and at the same time 


deeply interesting to every indi- | 


VOL, Il. 


| and accepted by adult believers. 





vidual, that were the execution of 
the design the most imperfect, we 
should have felt ourselves bound to 
express our approbation of the i 
pose, and to have done every thing 
which would have tended to pro- 
mote a more efficient and perfect 
accomplishment of it. ‘This design, 
which we cannot so well explain to 
our readers as in the words of the 
author, is thus opened by him ina 
very valuble and sensible “ Intro- 
duction” addressed to parents. 
“The object of this little volume is to 


| promote the immediate piety of chil- 


dren. It has been prepared and issued 
under the full conviction, that Christian- 
ity is sent to them, as to all, with a claim 
to their unmediate reception, as a rule 
for their daily living,and as an abundant, 
merciful provision for their present and 
eternal wants. It is, therefore, no other 
than the old, common lesson of Christi- 
anity adapted to the temptations, faults, 
circumstances,and capacities ofchildren. 
Itaims to come to children with no oth- 
er Gospel, than that which is received 
The 
following sermons are sent forth as a 
specimen of what will, if the public pat- 
ronage warrant, occupy two or thre sim- 
ilar volumes, which itis hoped, wi!l fur- 
niga a much needed application of vital 
and practical Christianity to the season 
of childhood. 

‘* By this work, the author hopes, un- 
der the divine blessing, to assist parents 
in training up their children in the nur- 


' ture and admonition of the Lord. He 


aims only to assist: by no means to do 
the work for those to whom God has al- 
realy given it in charge. He hopes ra- 
ther, that he has made work for parents. 
For while he believes that he has not al- 
together missed his aim, in endeavouring 
to be both intelligible and interesting to 
children, he hopes he is not so uninstruc- 
tive, as not tc excite inquiry and require 
explanation ; as to occupy their time, 
without securing their reflection, and in- 
creasing their knowledge. ‘These ser- 
mons wil] not fulfil their author’s inten- 
tion, if they are lett to work their own 
way into the understanding and affec- 
tion of a child, but only when the father 
and the mother invite their attention, 
solve, their difficulties, and encourage 
them in their progress. ; 

‘*We have no wish at all to relieve 

8 
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parents of their awful charge ; we rath- | valing feeling 


er wish that they may feel loaded with 
a burden which as long 48 the y live they 
connot fay upon another ; the weight of 
which they will fecl when they are sit- 
ting in the house, and when they are 
walking by the way ; whcn they are Jy- 
ing vown, and when they are rising up: 
a burden, nevertheless, like all others, 
borne in obedience to the Saviour, and 
in reliance upon his gracious aid, easy 
and light.’’ 

We do not know a work more 
suitable to the character and pur- 
suit of aretired mission: ary, than to 
attempt to awaken the feelings and 
excite the attention of the Christian 
public, to the case of childhood; and 
if we can judge from the tenor of the 
present volume no labor is more con- 
genial to the spirit of its author.— 
That in childhood, according to the 
prevailing expectations of men, reli- 
gion Is sO little expected as hardly 


al be hoped for and rarely to be | 
necessary, is a truth of | 


dhought 
whi ch very slight observation will | 


convince us: men of all ages find it | 
to require sucha conquest of eve- 1 


‘y inclination of the natural heart, | 


such a mastery over every thought, 


word, and action, that they almost | 
sf eonene omit tolook for it in chil 
dren. They see the immensity of | 
ine scheme of the Divine conduct, | 
and find. indeed, all the consider 
ations of the religion of Christ so 
vast,so overwhelming in importance, | 
in grandeur, and in a+mentous in 
terest, that in their opinion, child- 
hood is too weak to bear the vithon'| 


its concern with the Divine govern. 
ment. 
At the same time the apparent | 


innocenev of childhood, its attrac- || 


tive charms, and our tenderness to || 


————- — 
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g of society respecting 
| childhood piety is, as is stated by 
the author, “that the ee 
and piety of children, except 
very extraordinary Cases was not t 
be expected, until they arrived at 
years of descretion” @. e. not in their 
childhood at all! 

The state of facts does in som 
measure correspond with this opin. 
ion: but we confess that we are rea. 
dy to believe with our author, that 
this rather springs from the preva- 
lence of the opmion in question, 
than that the opinion springs from 
the truth. 

We know itis true, that children 
cannot know so much, cannot do so 
much (to the eye of man indeed) 
as men: nor are they as much ex. 
posed to temptations, nor, probably, 
are they as deepin sin as adults. 
But these facts do not prove, either 
that piety is not to be expected, or 
' that faithin a Redeemer is not nee- 
|| ded. We do not know that the 
capacity of knowledge is a very cor- 
rect taste of the capability of vital 
religion: we do believe, indeed that 
knowledge must precede | faith, in 


as much as the former is necessary 


| to supply oujects for the exercise 


| of the latter; yet the truths of reli- 


| gion which are necessary to be 


| known to enable the soul to fix its 


_affections on God, are so simple, s0 


| evident, and so impressive, that we 
| | cannot deem them above the capa- 


city of childhood: and there is on 


of faith, and incapable of realizing | the contrary a less preverted state 


| of the feelings to obstruct the ac- 
quirement of this necessary elemen: 
' tary knowledge in childhood than in 
'maturer years. 


| The last sermon, on Filial Mo- 


its wants, fill us with an affection || tives to Piety, contains much excel- 


for it which hopes all things, while | 


it lulls to sleep those exertious from | 
which our best hopes: would 
the best prognostics of acertain “ll | 
early fuifilment. 

From a variety of considerations, |; 
of which the above are part, the pre- 














/ ent advice, and many judicious re- 
marks. 


‘A foolish son is the heaviness of bis 


| mother. 
| A foolish son says another provert. 
is a grief to his father 


| “You have a power over the hap?! 
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yess of your parents. Youcan by vou 
folly ovtdo alt common forms of trouble. 
You can, by your folly, pierce your 
mother s heart, and send into it a pang 
even Worse than the agonies of death.— 
And by your mere continuahee in folly, 
you can embitter every day, and even 
her Whole life, while she is daily sur 
rounded with prosperity ; you, yes you, 
can bide comfort trom her soul while 
nature smiles around her, and while the 
bounties of Providence are poured la- 
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with yon to agrave, were a mother 
lies, whose eyes somtimes wept for 
hours, and sometimes could not weep for 


| depth of agony, and who sunk in sorrew 
to the grave. killed—yes, KILLED, by the 
| daggers which the son’s vices planted in 


her heart.’’ 





From the Boston Recorder. 


EVENINGS AT HOME. 
Mx. Epiror—It is a subject of 


‘ishly apon ber. And bad she not a || apparently deep regret to many pa- 


refuge, a very present help in every 
time of troubie, your folly could make 
her wish that she were not a mother, 
could drive her to despair. 

“All this you can do, becatise she 
loves you. Could she cease to love you; 
could she break the tie that binds you to 
her heart; could she suffer you to break 
that tie ; could she forget that you were 
her son, she might be eased of her heav- 
iness; but now she must be doomed to 
daily, unchanging sorrow, if she loves a 
‘oolish, hardened, accursed son, the heav- 
iness of his mother. 

‘A vicwus and abandoned son is the 
jeaviness of his mother; a grief to his fa- 
‘her. Inamerely worldly point of view 
how unhappy nis case, and how afflic- 
ting to his parents! He has broken the 
restraints which bound him to them; he 


is becoming every day more careless of 


rigit and wrong; he fears neither man 
nor God; his evil passions “ax stronger 
and stronger, and one vice and folly suc- 
ceeds rapidly to another. He is pursu 
ing his swift way to all the ruin of which 
man is capable in this life. He bids fair 
to be poor and wretched; to destroy his 
boilily health; to have a disturbed and 
inhappy mind; to be an example of all 
that isevil, and an inju-y to all that is 
rood. 

‘There are such children. IT know 
inany grown up to man’s estate-who now 
ultil the dreadful promise of their dis- 
ibedient, unkind, and vicious childhood. 


Yes, and I know parents too, who know | 


iO want; whose honses are like the pal- 
aces of princes; and whose path sbines 
in all the splendor of prosperity; and 
yet, whose hearts suffer daily and hourly 
anguish while they look upon their 
ioolish, vicious, ruined children. Yes, 
aa 1 could point you to a mother, 
whose heart dies within her, when she 
hears the herrid oaths; or fixes her eyes 
ipoa the bloated face and druuken stag 








' sible. 





father. 
| fests that home has no attractions, 
| that from foreign sources his pleas- 
ure must be cerived.—He virtually 





| rents, that their childrén are so de- 


sirous of spending the long winter 
evenings away from home. The 
regret of these parents is not un- 
natural. A child, dearer perhaps 
than their own life, deserts his fa- 


| ther’s house, as svon as the shades 


of evening close the day. He is 
out of the reach of paternal vigi- 
lance, he is exposed to a thousand 
dangers, the alluring invitations of 
vice may decoy him at every step, 


| and before aware the unhappy youth 
|may be so far gone in the road to 


ruin that the father’s earnest expos- 
tulation, or the mother’s gushing 
tears will avail nothing. But 
should no positively alarming evil 
be the result, yet this. habitual de- 
sertion of home is highly reprehen- 
If the moral principles are 
not corrupted, a thing of rare oc- 


currence, still no candid observer 
| will doubt, but that it often exerts 
| a pernicious influence on the health; 


that an aching head. or an immova- 
ble pulmonary complaint are the ef- 
fect; that by it the springs of youth 
lose their elasticity, and a prema- 
ture debility continually reminds 
the sufferer of his folly. Besides, 
he not only exposes his virtuous 
principles to corruption, and his 
health to decay, but he brings a re- 
proach upon the old mansion of his 
By his conduct he mani- 


declares, that the pleasant inter- 
course of kindred, and that recipro- 


fering of her sen. Yes, I could walk | city of kind feelings, which knits a 


GU 


family together, are not to be found 
under the roof where he was born. 
He is thus instrumental in degrad- 
ing those names, which true filial 
affection will always delight to rev- 
erence. 

Now parents are too much incli- 
ned perhaps, to ascribe the cause to 
that love of novelty, volatility, or 
impatience of restraint which char- 
acterize the youthful mind, where 
in many instatces, it ought to be 
imputed to the criminal negligence 
of parents. By the arbitrary ex 
ercise of power in the parent, the 
child becomes discontented, and 
will seek that pleasure dbroad, 
whichis denied him athome. Like- 
wise, by a neglect of exercising a 
proper degree of discipline, the 
child will roam abroad to his own 
injury and the lasting disgrace of 
his parent. Hence, we see the vital 
importance of bestowing the great- 
est attention to the education of 
children at home. They should be 
early taught to cherish a taste for 
literary pleasures. If encouraged 
by a judicious selection of books, 
as they advance in life, they will 
gradually be led to prefer those ra- 
tional pursuits to the degrading fri- 
volities, which employ many of our 
youth. By proper management, 
home may be rendered, as it ought 
to be, the most desirable place, and 
we should see our children fondly 
anticipate the evening hours, to be 
spent in the company of parents 
and brothers in the purest enjoy- 
ment. 

~»@@e«- 
RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 


Mr. Wolff the converted Jew, visit- | 


ed Jerusalem, Antioch, Aleppo, and 
other cities of the east, the last season. 
He distributed a thousand copies of 
Holy Writ at Jerusalem, which he saw 
to have been read by the inhabitants 
of Lydda, Bethlehem, Ramla, and 
Jaffa. Hereadtothe Jews at Antioch 
a sermon of St. Paul’s, and they sung 
to him some oftheirhymns. He found 


the Greek priests at Antioch very ig- 


| ans, and Armenians. 
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norant indeed. He was weli receive; 
at Aleppo, and destributed tracts and 
testaments among the Jews, but he 
soon found that some of these people 
were so bad that after taking out the 
tabie, they sold the paper to Turkish 
druggists! Mr. Wolff formed a pro. 
ject of establishing a school or college 
at Aleppo on the Lancastrian plan for 
the Franks who reside in the various 
cities of Syria. The plan was recei- 
ved with joy by the consuls of the 
European naticns resident at Aleppo. 
Bot in a few days after the date of Mr, 
Wolff's letter detailing these things 
Aleppo was destroyed by an earth- 
quake and several other cities of Syria 
much injured. Armenians. B. B. 
esq. an Englishman, was at Aleppo, 
Aug. Ist waiting fir a supply of Arme- 
nian bibles, in order to proceed to Ar- 
menia. He says the Armenian chris- 
tians can boast of having the greater 
part of their people instructed in rea- 
ding and writing and that they bear 
a great love to the holy scriptures. 
The Turks. Dr. Richardson, in 
his travels, speaks of the Turks as 
possessing natural capabilities of the 
highest order—dcispositions in many 
respects amiable—and the most exem- 
plary reverence for the divine name. 
He imputes their aversiou to christi- 
anity to their having never seen a 
christian church as it ought tobe. They 
are disgusted with the idolatries prac- 
tised by the christians around them. 
Damascus. Dr. R. estimates the 











pe pulation of Damascus at 150,000 a- J 


mong which there is not a reading or 
writing individual. The christians are 
about 12,000, of five different sects 
viz.: Greeks, Latins, Maronites, Syri- 
The Jews are 
about 2509. Surat. The Engiish 
missionaries at Surat in India, have 





! one school of about 50 scholars com- 


i 


posed entirely of the children of that 
class of Hindoos who eat carrion! All 


|| the other Hindoos abhor thein.—- Bur- 





ning Hindoo widows. During the last 
vear, 195 females were burnt in the 
small district of Hooghly alone! The 
English missionaries witnessed the 
sacrifice of one poor creature, who af- 
ter being bathed in the Ganges and 
stupified with intixicating drugs, was 
laid on the pile, tied to the dead body 
of her husband, large pieces of wood 
laid upon her, the whole bound down 
that she might not eseape and then the 
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sieset on fire amidst the shouts and || bath and recite, 





ells of the people! Infanticide in 
pina. It is a very common thing in 
China for parents to murder their fe- 
male infants, to save the trouble of 
bringing them up. Some have stran 
gled 5 or 6 daughters. They speak of 
it with lightness and indifference. It 
is supposed that 9000 infants are ex- 
posed in the streets of Pekin annually. 
Persons- are employed to go through 
the streets every morning in order to 
collect the infants thus abandoned. 
Heathen festivals. At a great festival 
held at Humpee in India,in April last, 
itis calculated that a miilion of per- 
sons attended to pay their devotions 
to graven images. Alabama,—- 
The number of ministers in Alabama 
is stated to be as follows: 55 baptist, 
10 presbyterian, 18 methodist, 1 e- 
piscopalian, 1 seceder, and 1 Roman 
catholic.—-Episcopalians. According 
to the. statement in the Christian Ob- 
server, there are 346 episcopal cler- 
gymen in the U. 8. and nearly 600 
congregations.—40 of these clergymen 
are in Connecticut. 35 in the other 5 
New-England states, 85 in N. York, 
55in Maryland, &c. Deplorable Ig- 
nerance. It is stated that in the val- 
lies among the Kittatinney mountains, 
near Newburg,(N. Y.) there are thou- 
sands destitute of the bible—some per- 
sons 30 or 40 years old wiio cannot 
read a word—and many children who 
cannot tell who male them.—— Whale- 
men. The Sandwich Islands are be 
coming the grand rendezvous of the 
English and American whalemen. A- 
bout 700 seamen touched there the last 
year, and itis said thatfrom 4 to 6000 
of this class, who live upon the ocean 
without seeing a protestant preacher 
or church for three years at a time, 
are expected there the next season.— 
This circumstance both inereases the 
trials, and extends the importance and 
usefulness of the American missiona- 
res at those islands; and will be a 
source of great good to the seamen. 
{Hampshire Gazette. | 

_ Ina late journey in the province of 
Upper Canada, Rev. Thaddeus Osgood 
procured the establishment of more 
thantwenty Sabbath Schools, and pro- 
Poses the formation of a small library 
of books, in every town and settlement, 
‘0 be accessible to children and young 
people, who carefully avoid immoral 











conduct,and come together every Sab-|| in operation seven years. 
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Information from 
Three Rivers, Canada, is received, that 
the distribution of the scriptures there 
is effecting much good; young persons, 
instead of spending their money as they 
used to do, in useless trifles, save it for 
the purpose of procuring the word of 
God. French Testaments have been 
disposed of, amd more are wanted.—— 
A revivalis stated in the Christian Se- 
cretarv, to have been enjoyed by the 
Baptist society of Wilbraham & Mon- 
son, in which between thirty and forty 
have obtained the hope of pardon thro’ 
Christ.——The religious services re- 
gularly held at the Mariners’ Church, 
N. Y. have been blessed to the evident 
cohversion of several sailors, who, for 
the enjoyment of Divine ordinances, 
have united thetaselves with various 
churches in the city, still enjoying the 
privilege of attending the sailor’s mee- 
ting at the Mariner’s church. The, 
Family Visitor, Va. mentions extensive 
revivals among the methodistsin Hol- 
ston and Meherrin districts ; in the for- 
mer, 945 members were added during 
the last year; and in the latter, many 
professed conversions had oecurred.— 
Five Branch Missionary Societies have 
been formed, and four more expected 
to be formed this spring.--—-The last 
address of the Georgia Baptist Asso- 
ciation to the Churches composing it, 
relates to the cause of decline in re- 
ligion and the mean of reviving it.— 
he causes of decline mentioned are: 
1, the neglect of the word of God. 2. 
That professors donot properly im- 
prove their baptism. 3. Lhe abuse 
or neglect of the Lord’s Supper. 4. 
the abuse of the Sabbath. 5. The 
slender and incompetent support giv- 
en to ministers. 6. The indulgence of 
a worldly spirit. The receipts of 
the American Board of Commission- 
ers for foreign Missions, for the month 
rreceding the 13th of Feb. were 
$4,364 60, exclusive of two legacies 
of D500 each and donations in clothing, 
In Philadelphia are five Mission- 
ary Societies, viz. the Philadelphia 
Missionary Society, the Female Do- 
mestic Missionary Society, the Phila- 
delphia Seciety Auxiliary to the Mis- 
sionary Board of the General Assem- 
bly, the Young Men’s Missionary Soci- 
ety, and the Young Ladies’ Missionary 
Society. The New-York Bible and 

















Common Prayer book Society has been 
The twe 
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first years it distributed 10,000 vols. ; || 
but curing the las’ five years it has di-- 

tributed in a diminished proportion— | 
the total amount being 3119 Bibles, | 
and 18,482 Prayer books. Many sub | 
scribers have withdrawn their names, |! 
and the last year no distribution was | 
made. It is stated in the Rhode-Is]- 

and Religious Intelligencer, that th: 
first sabbath school in America was es- | 
tablished at Pawtucket, in that state, | 
n 1797, and was taught by Benjamin | 
Allen, L. L. D. then a member of Pro- || 
vidence College, now at the head of 1 
an eminent classical school, at Hyde 

Park, N. Y. It was instituted for the | 
benefit of the children in the Factory || 
of Almy,Brown and Slater. Fifteen | 
out of twenty-eight members of a Fe. 
male Benevolent Society in Connecti- 

cut were subjects of a recent revival: | 
this number comprised all but four 
| 














who were not previously pious.—Late 
intelligence from Burmak inspires new 
hope with regard to the success of 
the Mission. Messrs. Judson and 
i’rice have received orders to repair 








to Ava, the capital, thatthe king may | 


avail himselfof the medica! skill of Dr. |) 
Price. | 
of October—were immediately presen- | 
ted to his Mijesty who informed them | 
that he desired them to reside at Ava, | 
and profuised to build a house for them | 
at his ownexp- nse. Dr. Price speaks | 
iavorably of the <aild disposition and 
affable manners of the monarch, and 
though he has not shown favorable 
dispositions toward Christianity, yet 
he has never persecuted the disciples 
of any creed—and it cannot but be re- 
earded as an encouraging circum 
stance, that he has been induced by 
any considerations, to call Christian 
Missionaries to a spot where they may 
enjoy the best opportunities for sen 
ding through the empire the word of 
the Lord.—Boston Recorder. 


THE TWOGREEK YOUTH. 

The two Greek youth, recently ar- 
rived at Salem in the big American, 
capt. Dewing,from Malta,having exci | 
ted considerable interest, it may be | 
eratifying to the public to be informed 
more particularly concerning them, 
and the objeet which they have in 
view in coming to this country. They 
vere found at Malt by the Amcrican 
Missionaries, and through their influ- 


»nce have been sent to this couutrv by |] king instance. 


| cian army. 





Jerry the Sailor. 


their relatidns with a view to ai edy 

cation at the Foreign Mission School, 
in Cornwall, Conn. The eldest, Pho. 
‘tus Kavasales, is an orphan boy, fif. 
tcen years of age, whose father, moth. 
e1, four brothers and two sisters, were 
swept off by the plague in Snyrna in 
the vear 1814. Photius was left des. 
uitute and was put into the Hospital, 
where he remained twoor three years, 
and suffered much, it is said, from sick- 
ness, and for want of proper attentions, 
He has one brother left who is now iy 
the Morea, and an officer in the Gre. 
Having an uncle living 
in Malta, he was sent thither about 
4. years ago, and bv consent of the un- 
cle, he is now brought to America. 
The other lad, whose name is Anasta-. 
sius Karabelles, is 11 years of age, and 
a son of the Greek Priest, at present 
officiating in the Greek Church at 
Malta. He was born at Zante and 
was brought to Malta by his father, 
when he was but four years of age. 
They both read in Modern Greek, and 
Italian and converse also in Maltese; 
and have brought with them books in 
each of these languages. ‘hose who 


They arrived about the first | have had most opportunities of seeing 


them since their arrival, speak highly 
of their capacity, and of their uncom- 
monly respectful and decent behavior. 
itis expected they will reside in Sa- 
lem a few months, with a view to ac- 
quire some knowledge of the English 
language, and to pursue some studies, 
preparatory to their entering the insti- 
tution at Cornwall. They are commit- 
ted to the care of the Rev. Mr. Corne- 
lius, and have by him been placed in 
the school. of the able instructor, Mr. 
Hallock. It may be proper to add, 
that their or’ dependence for sup- 
port is upon the charity of the public 
—It is hoped a generous sympathy 
will be telt ior them, not only upon 
their own account, but on account of 
‘heir oppressed and bleeding nation. 
[Salem Observer. 





Lhe following anecdote is extracted from the 
‘“Retrospect.”’a very interesting !itt!e work 
rece:tly publ:shed at Boston, a book which 
cannot be too generally read. 


l. is not necessary that a man should 


possess great power or extensive tal- 


ents, to be ‘useful in his day and gen- 
eration.”? Of this truth Jerry T. one 
of the crew of the C——, was a stri- 
His situation in th: 
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aI, nair-dresser. Being a cleanly smar’ 
0 young Man in his person, and rather 
if. clever at his business, as well as han- 
h. dy in doing litle jobs in the officers 
re apartments, he was a sort of privile 
in sed man, and had acces to most of 
28. theie cabins and private liquor cases 
al, whenever he pleased. Like barbers 
as ingeneral, Jerry had often some news 
i. IE torelate, or some subject to talk about 
ns. while performing the duties of his of- 
‘in We tice; but on the topic of religion he 
re. ME was silent. Not but that he could 
ne fe rcad very well, but, having been born 
sut fe ia Ireland, and brought up a Roman- 
a- Me catholic, he literally knew nothing 
ca, fm veyond what had been imparted thro’ 
ta. J the medium and mummery of paint- 
nd fe ings, images, processions, legends, and 
ent # deluded friars. 


at It however pleased God, in the ear- 
ly stage of our exertions, to bring him 













a to a clear understanding of Gospel 
ge. fe truths. His was an honest mind, and 
and # open to conviction. He attended to 
se; fe the readings in the wing,* and retired 
, in fy and examined his Bible for himself. 
yho fm fhe Dagon of Roman-catholie ignor- 
ing (ance and idolatry fell before him.— 
hiy @@ But this was not all He not only un- 
ym- We derstood the doctrines of the Gospel, 
ior, We out he felt their renovating effect; and 
Sa- #8 °0 far as a steady consistent walk and 
ac: Me conversation.could prove the fact, he 
lish Jas in Christ Jesus, and become a 
ies, Mew creature. And now began his 
sti- fg vials from the ship’s company in gen- 
mit- Me cral, and the officers in particular.— 
rne- Mor several weeks every one of the 
d in Me iatter would reast Jerry. as they term- 
Mr. fg °¢ it, on the subject of his Methodism, 
add, (20d praying and singing of psalms in 
sup- fe the wing; Dut these roastings did not 
blic Continue beyond half a year, for within 
sthy JB that period he had, by a continuance 
pon jen well-doing, put them all to silence. 
t of There was so much propriety in his 
‘ion. @egeneral conduct, so much firmness 
and patience under ridicule and temp- 
tation; such a wise, steady, and yet 
nthe UDASsuming manner of defending the 
work cause of religion, when compelled to 
yhich #B20swer, that he advanced in the es- 
‘eem of his superiors beyond any thing 
ould 
tal-M * The wing, was a part of the ship where 
gen: Me pious narrator, one of the lieutenants of 
“one the C , a 74, was permitted twice a week 


to hold meetings for the religious instruction 


fsuch of the crew as were disposed to at- 
end, 
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ship, was that of officers’ barber aud || I could have conceived. In short, he 


iived to hear some of these officers con- 
verse with him on religion ina strain 
widely different from ridicule and re. 
proach. As to his conduct among his 
comrades below, it was such as to com- 
tort me whenever I heard or thought 
of it. Wehad many Roman-catholics 
on board, most of whom were ex- 
tremely ignorant and profane as well 
as deplorably bigotted and supersti- 
tious. Among these he labured, read- 
ing from the word of God, and con- 
versing with such zeal and understand- 
ing, that he was hated by the grossly 
profane, dreaded by those whose con- 
sciences were not entirely callous, and 
veloved by those who were seeking 
the Lord Jesus in sincerity and truth. 
Nor have I a doubt bat the last day 
will prove, that no small share of 
what was effected on board the C 
was brought about through the divine 
blessing on the instrumentaiity of Jer- 
ry T , who, as far as I can learn, 
has continued uniformly to adorn the 
doctrine of God his Savior, even, to the 
present time. He, therefore, has ad- 
ded one more to the numerous instan- 
ces that might be brought forward, in 
proof of a-fact which claims our most 
serious and grateful attention—-that 
great power and extensive talents are 
not always necessary to a man’s being 
useful as a Christian in his day and 








| generation. 


CONSTITUTION 


Of the United Domestic Missionary So- 
ciety, adopted May 10, 1822. 

Article 1. This Society shall be deno- 
minated the The United Domestic Mis- 
stonary Society. . 

Article 2. The object of this Society 
shal] be to spread the Gospel among the 
destitute, and also toassist congregations 
that are unable to support the gospel 
ministry. 

Article 3. The officers of this Society 
shall be a President, Vice Presidents, 
thirty Directors, a Treasurer, a Corres- 
ponding Secretary, and a Recording Sec- 
retary ; who shall be annually ehosen by 
the Society. They shall have power to 
enact their own ny-laws; to supply va- 
cancies which may occur in the Board ; 
and to appoint honorary Directors and 
Vice Presidents, ia testimony of respect 
for eminent services. Seven shall con- 
stitute a quorum at any mesting regu- 
larly convened. 
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Article 4. The Officers and Directors 
shall appoint an Executive Com nittee, 
of thirteen, (including the Treasurer, the 
Corresponding Secretary, and Recording 
Secretary,) residing in the city ot New- 
York, and its viciaity; five of whom 
shall be a quorum at any meeting regu- 
larly convened. This Committee shall 
have power to appoint Missionaries, and 
prescribe the field of their labors; shall 
have the control of the funds; and shall 
create such agency or agencies for ap- 
pointing Missionaries, and for other pur- 
poses, as the interests of the institution 
may require. 

Article 5. The Treasurer shall give 
bonds, annually, to such amount as the 
Executive Committee think necessary. 

Article 6. Any Missionary Society may 
become auxiliary by agreeing to pay in- 
to the treasury of the parent.institution 
its surplus funds, and may send a dele- 
gate to attend the meetings of the Soci- 
ety and Board. | 

Article 7. Every auxiliary Society 
shall be entitled to a Missionary, or 
Missionaries, to labor, in such field as it 
may prescribe, to at least the amount of 
monies it shall raise. 

Article 8. The officers of auxiliary So- 


cieties shall, ex-officio, be members of 


the Board of Directors. 

Article 9. The commissions of all Mis- 
sionaries shall be signed by the Chair- 
man and Secretary of the Executive 
Committee. 

Article 10. Any person may become 
a member of this Society, by paying, an- 
nually, into the Treasury, three dollars, 
or thirty dollars at one time; and may 
become a Director by paying 5U dollars. 

Article 11. The Society shall meet an- 
nually, in the city of New-York, on the 
Friday immediately following the second 
Thursday in May. 

Article 12. This Constitution shall not 
be altered without a vote of two thirds 
of the members present at an annual 
meeting. 

Ordinations.—OnW ednesday the 26th 
ult. at Tioshoke, the Rev. Abraham 
J. Swits, was solemnly ordained to the 
holy ministry, and set apart to the pas- 
toral charge of the united reformed 
Dutch congregations of Tioshoke and 
Schaghticoke. Introductory prayer 





was offered by the Rev. I. A. Van 
Hook, of Argyle; an able, interesting 
and appropriate discourse, from 2 
Tim. iv. 1 to 8, inclusive, was deliver- 
ed by the Rev. Philip Duryea, of Sa- 











Ordinations.—./inecdote. 


ratoga, who presided; the Rev. Jaco} 
D. Fonda, of Greenwich, delivered 
the respective charges to the pastor 
and congregation, and offered the con. 
secrating and concluding prayers.— 
Other ministers present, were the 
Rev. Mr. Dunlop and the Rev. Mr, 
M’Laren, both of Cambridge. The 
exercises were witnessed by a very nu- 
merous and attentive audience, and 
conducted with proper solemnity and 
decorum. Rev. Elijah Jones, was 
ordained over the Congregational 
Church and Society in Minot, Me, 
Feb. 12. Sermon by the Rev. Prof. 
Smith of Bangor Institution. The 
Rev. Francis Wood was ordained over 
the Congregational Church and socie- 
ty, in Barrington, R. I. on Thursday, 
the 27th ult. Introductory prayer, 
sermon from Zech. 6. 15, and Right 
Hand of Fel!owship, by Rev. Mr. Wil- 
liams, of Providence. Consecrating 
Prayer, Charge and Concluding Pray- 
er, by Rev. Dr. Austin, of Newport. 








ANECDOTE. 

A poor woman at Frome, who was 
herseif unable to read, was induced to 
suuscribe to the Frome Auxiliary Bi- 
ble society,for a Bible for her children: 
and upon being urged to attend an A- 
dult School, and obtain instructions, 
promised toconsider the subject. It 
was not till some months afterwards, 
that the same lady visited this district; 
the first thing that struck her attention 
on entering the house of this person, 
was an evident inerease of comfort in 
its appearance; something like clean- 
liness and order might now be seen, 
where formerly the greatest want ol 
such regulations existed. After a 
little eonversation, the woman eat- 
nestly requested the loan of a Testa. 
ment, till she should have completed 
the subscription for her Bible, as, she 
said, from having attended an Adult 
School, she was now able to read ma- 
ny easy chapters, and she and hei 
husband were very anxious to become 
acquainted with the Holy Scriptures. 
It is almost unnecessary to add, that 
her request was granted with the 
greatest readiness. The visitor has 


had the satisfaction not only of recei- § 


ving the most grateful acknowledg- 
ments, but of finding that the hunsban¢ 
is now actually learning to read of his 
wife who but afew months since dic 
not know her letters. 








